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December  1,  1988 


Mr.  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  President 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 

8  Beacon  Street 

Third  Floor 

Boston,  Massachusetts    02108 

Dear  Brother  Osborn: 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  invite  you  to  a  regional  conference 
of  labor  representatives  and  JTPA  employment  and  training  practitioners. 
The  conference  will  be  held  on  January  31  -  February  1,  1989,  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  meeting  will  be  co-sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO  Human  Resources 
Development  Institute  (HRDI)  and  the  regional  offices  I,  II,  and  III  of 
the  Employment  and  Training  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

This  conference  will  provide  us  with  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
have  a  thorough  exchange  of  ideas  and  concerns  about  organized  labor's 
role  in  the  JTPA  process.  We  expect  representatives  from  14  states 
within  the  three  U.S.  DOL  regions  to  participate,  a  listing  of  the  states 
by  region  is  listed  below: 


Region  I 

Robert  Semler 
Regional  Admin. 
CT,  ME,  MA,  NH 
RI,  VT 


Region  II 

Thomas  Hill 
Regional  Admin. 
NJ,  NY,  Puerto  Rico, 
Virgin  Islands 


Region  HI 

William  Haltigan 
Regional  Admin. 
DE,  MD,  PA,  VA, 
WV,  D.C. 


The  conference  will  consist  of  two  major  components.  It  will 
provide  HRDI  and  other  labor  representatives  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
information  about  topics  of  interest  to  us,  especially  the  issues  of 
worker's  dislocation  and  effective  representation  of  organized  labor  on 
the  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Councils.  Secondly,  it  will  provide 
the  Employment  and  Training  Administration  an  opportunity  to  share 
information  on  issues  and  other  initiatives  such  as  Building  A  Quality 
Workforce. 

There  will  be  no  registration  fee,  the  conference  costs  will  be  born 
by  the  U.S.  DOL  Regional  Administrators.  Individuals  are  responsible  for 
their  own  travel  arrangements  and  lodging,  and  must  assume  these  costs. 
The  enclosed  pre-conference  form  should  be  mailed  to  the  HRDI  National 
Office  to  the  attention  of  Lynn  Meyers. 


815  16th  Street,  N.W.  •  Washington,  D.C.  20006  •  (202)638-3912 
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We  have  enclosed  an  agenda  for  the  meeting.  The  conference  will  be 
held  at  the  Omni  Hotel.  The  address  of  the  Omni  is:  101  W.  Fayette 
Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21201;  telephone  (301)  752-1100. 

A  block  of  rooms  have  been  reserved  for  the  conference,  however,  you 
should  make  your  own  reservations.  Please  indicate  that  you  will  be 
attending  the  US  DOL/HRDI  conference. 

We  hope  that  you  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  this 
conference  is  providing.  The  upcoming  year  is  crucial  for  organized 
labor  as  the  JTPA  system  implements  new  worker  adjustment  legislation. 
We  hope  your  schedule  will  allow  you  to  join  us.  Please  feel  free  to 
invite  other  labor  representatives  you  may  wish  to  participate  in  the 
conference.  To  do  so,  just  add  their  name  and  title  to  the  pre- 
registration  form.  Please  complete  the  enclosed  registration  form  and 
return  it  to  this  office  by  January  20,  1989.  There  will  be  no 
registration  fee,  break  refreshments  and  lunch  will  be  provided. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  conference,  please  contact  my 
office  at  (202)  638-3912. 


Fraternally, 

S        Michael  G.  McMillan 
Executive  Director 


MGM/LM/cdc 
opeiu  #2,  afl-cio 

cc:      Lynn  Meyers 
Tom  Scotland 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2012  with  funding  from 

Boston  Library  Consortium  Member  Libraries 


http://archive.org/details/executivecouncil881215af2 


U.S.  DOL  REGIONS  I,  II,  and  III 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  CONFERENCE 

January  31  -  February  1,  1989 
Omni  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Sponsored  by 
DOL/ETA/HRDI,AFL-CIO  Conference 


Day  1 
11:30  a.m. 
12:30  p.m. 

1:00  p.m. 


1:15 

p.m. 

1:45 

p.m. 

2:30 

p.m. 

2:45 

p.m. 

3:30 

p.m. 

4:30 

p.m. 

6:00 

p.m. 

Day 

2 

8:30 

a.m. 

8:40  a.m. 


Registration 
Opening  Remarks 

Welcome 

Building  a  Quality  Workforce 

Developing  Basic  Skills 

BREAK 

New  Worker  Adjustment  Programs  and  Organized  Labor 
-  EDWAAA/WARN/TAA 

Open  Discussion  of  Labor's  Role 

ADJOURN 

RECEPTION 


Welcome 


Organized  Labor:  A  Resource  for  Serving  the  Needs  of 
Dislocated  Workers  -  A  Presentation  on  Effective  Labor 
Operated  Programs 

Moderator:  HRDI 

Panelists:  Labor  Program  Operators 

Comments:  Representatives  from  HRDI,  NGA,  DOL 


Reg.  Admin./ 
DOL  ETA 

HRDI/ 
State  AFL-CIO 

DOL 

HRDI 


HRDI/DOL 


HRDI/DOL 


Local  Central 
Labor  Council 
AFL-CIO 

HRDI 


9:40  a.m.  Panel:  State  Status  Report  on  the  Implementation  of  Worker 

Adjustment  Legislation  (State  dislocated  worker  unit 
operations;  involvement  of  labor,  business,and  substate 
areas;  key  issues  facing  states) 

Moderator:  NGA  Representative 

Panelists:  Spokespersons  from  two  states 

Comments  :  Representatives  from  HRDI,  NACo,  NAB 

10:30  a.m.  Break 

10:45  a.m.  Open  question/answer  period  on  the  state  role 

11:15  a.m.  Panel:    A  Labor-Management  Approach  to  Worker  Adjustment: 

Labor,  Business,  and  Local  Perspectives  (Developing  a  local 
labor-management  strategy;  involving  labor  and  business  in 
the  design  and  delivery  of  training  services.) 

Moderator:  NACo  Representative 

Panelists:  Labor  Representative 

National  Association  of  Counties  Rep. 

National  Alliance  of  Business  Rep. 
Comments:  DOL,  HRDI,  NGA 

Open  question/answer  period 

12:45  p.m.  LUNCH  -  Lunch  Speaker  (Regional  Administrator  DOL  -  ETA) 

1:30  p.m.  Break-Out  Sessions 

I.  Representatives  from  Organized  Labor 

II.  Representatives  from  the  State  and  Local  Job  Training  System 

2:30  p.m.  Report-Out  and  Discussion  of  Issues 

3:30  p.m.  Closing/Adjourn  (Regional  Administrator  DOL  -  ETA) 


Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women 

Greater  Boston  Chapter 

&         1 45  Tremont  Street,  2nd  fl.,  Boston,  MA  02 1  1  1 


sf.' 


7 


617-327-6000 

December  5,  1983 


Joanie  Parker,  IUE 

VICE  PRESIDENT 
Beppie  McNally,  UFCW 

SECRETARY 
Janet  Walker,  AFGE 

TREASURER 

Jill  Feblowitz,  IBEW 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD 


VC 


Mr.  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  President 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Brother  Osborn: 


We  are  writing  to  ask  if  you  would  cosponsor  a  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  event  with  us  again  this  year.  For  the  past  three  years 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  has  cosponsored  events  with  Greater 
Boston  CLUW  and  APRI  to  celebrate  Martin  Luther  King  Jr's  contri- 
bution to  labor. 


Doug  Butler,  AFSCME 
JillColman,  SEIU 
Enid  Eckstein,  SEIU 
Nancy  Mills,  SEIU 
Dot  Thomas,  HERE 

Mary  Ann  Williams,  Carpenters     This  time  we  are  planning  to  have  our  event  on  Thursday, 
Nancy  Winckier,  Dist.  65,  uaw  January  12,  1989,  from  6:30  pm  to  9:30  pm,  possibly  at  SEIU  509, 

Howard  Johnson  Hotel  in  Dorchester.  The  program  will  include  a 
light  buffet  supper,  and  the  guest  speaker  will  be  Louise  Smothers 
of  the  National  Board  of  the  A.  Philip  Pandolph  Institute.  There 
will  possibly  be  a  church  choir  group  and  tirree  other  speakers  with 
various  backgrounds,  from  Boston.  They  will  talk  about  how  they 
have  been  inspired  in  their  work  by  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

The  Martin  Luther  King  event  lias  been  successful  in  bringing 
union  members  together  for  a  program  which  reflects  their  different 
backgrounds  and  experiences.  This  is  an  important  event  for  the 
entire  labor  community. 

We  hope  that  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  will  join  us  in  support- 
ing this  year's  event.  To  help  us  receive  a  good  turnout,  we  would 
appreciate  your  encouraging  union  leaders  to  attend  and  bring  their 
members.  We  would  also  like  to  receive  your  greetings  from  the 
Mass  AFL-CIO  at  the  program. 

Since  this  event  has  always  been  held  free  of  charge,  we  would 
appreciate  any  assistance  from  you  with  mailing  and  contributions 
to  help  cover  the  food  costs. 


Please  let  us  know  if  you  would  like  to  cosponsor  this  event 
with  us. 


Jahet  Walker,  President 
Greater  Boston  APRI 


In  solidarity, 

Joanie 

Greater  Boston  CLUW 


esident 


'CLUW  WORKS  FOR  US' 


"h 


ROBERT  J.  FANNING 
Business  Manager 

ROBERT  D.  SPINNEY 
Financial  Secretary-Treasurer 

THOMAS  McKENNA 
Organizer 


Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Association  Local  Union  No.  1  7 

of  Eastern  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 

A.F.L. -C.I.O. 

1 1  57  ADAMS  STREET     •     DORCHESTER,  MA  021  24-5788 

Telephones  (61  7)  296-1  680  -  8 1 


WATS: 
FAX: 


1-800-426-6657 
296-1295 


Business  Agents 
JOHN  BEAN 
JOSEPH  NIGRO 
MICHAEL  SMALL 
LEELAND  W00DSW0RTH 


November  28,  1988 


Mass   AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA   02108 

Attention:      Arthur  Osborn,   President 

RE:   OSHA  Offices 

Dear  Brother  Arthur: 


Enclosed  are  copies  of  "staffing  vacancy  announcements"  from 
OSHA  which  are  self  explanatory.  A  close  examination  reveals 
the  two  new  offices  will  be  in  "Greater  Andover"  and  "Greater 
Braintree"  areas.  Further  research  reveals  there  will  be  no 
office  in  Boston. 

With  the  work  load  projected  including  the  Central  Artery, 
Third  Harbor  Tunnel,  Sewerage  Treatment  Plant,  Harbor 
Clean-up  and  the  several  proposed  major  building  projects 
seem  to  demand  attention  in  the  city  of  this  protector  of  the 
working  person,  OSHA  has,  it  seems,  become  a  knee  jerk  agency 
reacting  to  crises  rather  than  being  able  to  prevent  them. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  State  Federation  to  consider 
strongly  protesting  the  exclusion  of  Boston  as  a  regional 
office.  In  light  of  recent  developments  you  probably  should 
remind  our  representatives  that  we  remain  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  life  of  our  members. 

Fraternally, 


&>hS 


Robert  D.  Spinney 

Financial   Secretary- Treasurer 


RDS:mb 
Enclosure 

1980  PAWTUCKET  AVENUE 
628  PLEASANT  STREET  « 


►     EAST  PROVIDENCE,  Rl  02914     •    Telephone  1-401-438-1031 
NEW  BEDFORD,  MA  02740     •    Telephone     1-508-999-0001 


Ok% 


MEHIT  STAFFING 
VACANCY  ANNOUNCEMENT 


© 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
-An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer- 


Position( Title,  Series,  Graue) 

Safety  ana  Occupational  Health  Manager 

GM-016-14 


Announcement  No. 


BOS  88-122 


Opening  Date 
Closing  Date 


October  21.   1988 
November  21.   1968 


Salary  Range 


$16,679  -  $60,663 


Number  of  Vacancies 


ONE  (1) 


BarKaininp,  Unit 


OUTSIDE 


Organizational/ Geographic  Location 

Occupational  Safety  ana  Health  Administration 

Region  I 

Boston  Area  Office  North 


Promotion  Potential 


NONE 


Covered  by  Performance  Management 

ana  Recognition  System   Yes  XX  No 

Civil  Service  Status  Requireu*  Yes  X  Mo 
Temporary  Position  NTF 


Part  Time  Position    Hours  per  wk 


Duty  Station 


GREATER  AHDOVER  METRO  AREA 


Area  Of  Consideration 
NATIONWIDE  


•Applicants  will  also  be  accepted  from  noncompetititve  status  persons  within  the  area  of 
consideration  who  meet  the  requirements  of  certain  excepted  appointment  authorities  such  as 
VRA.   Physically  Handicapped.  30  percent  or  more  disabled  veterans,  or  mentally  retaraed. 
Serves  aa  Area  Director  of  the  Boston  Area  office  Nortn  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  and  as  such  assumes  responsibility  for  ensuring  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  in  the  serviced  area  by  performing  the  following  duties: 

Supervises  the  technical  and  administrative  activities  of  a  staff  of  professional  and 
clerical  employees. 

b.  Plans,  executes  and  evaluates  a  comprehensive  health  ana  safety  compliance  program. 

c.  Reviews,  evaluates  and  approves  the  content  of  compliance  cases  (violations)  for 
technical  and  procedural  accuracy. 

d.  Plans,  executes  and  evaluates  the  technical  training  of  compliance  officers. 

e.  Conaucts  active  liaison  with  local  officials  representing  Federal,  state,  industry, 
and  employee  organizations. 

f.  Provides  technical  assistance  to  local  organizations  in  connection  with  education 
ana  consulting  programs  related  to  occupational  safety  and  health. 

SPECIAL  NOTE  TO  OUTSIDE  APPLICANTS:   Male  applicants  born  after  December  31 t  1959  are 
required  to  complete  a  P reemployment  Certification  Statement  for  Selective  Service 
Registration  prior  to  appointment.  Failure  to  comply  may  be  grounds  for  withdrawal  of  an 
offer  of  employment,  or  dismissal  after  appointment. 

Qualification  Requirements (Applicants  must  meet  qualification,  legal,  and 

regulatory  requirements  for  the  position  by  closing  date  of  this  vacancy  announcement.) 

Three  years  of  general  experience  in  work  which  has  provided  (a)  a  good  general  understanding 

of  the  methods  and  processes  for  accomplishing  the  work  of  an  organization;  (b)  the  ability 

to  gather  and  analyze  data;  and  (c)  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively,  both  orally  and 

in  writing.   PLUS:  Three  years  of  specialized  experience  as  a  safety  specialist/engineer, 

safety/ health  manager,  industrial  hygienist  or  in  a  closely  related  professional  occupation 

involving  specialized  work  directly  involved  in  safety/ health,  provided  this  experience 

clearly  demonstrates  the  application  of:  (1)  knowledge  of  safety  and  health  principles, 

codes,  and  standards  involved  in  preventing  accidents  and  controlling  hazards;  and  (2)  skill 

in  the  use  of  techniques  and  methods  for  the  identification  and  analysis  of  hazards. 

At  least  one  year  of  thi3  specialized  experience  must  be  at  or  equal  to  the  GS-13  level 

in  the  Federal  service. 

Applicants  must  have  met  the  time-in-grade  restriction  by  the  closing  date.  Complete 

qualification  standards  (X-118),  including  substitution  of  education  for  experience, 

are  available  for  review  in  the  Regional  Personnel  Office. 


Dl  1-2010 
October  1985 


/ 


oocrniKS  of  avwttan  bob  88-122 

The  fallowing  stateL^nts  are  applicable  if  checked 


Requires  a  security  clearance  Subject  to  frequent  overtime 

Requires  a  medical  examination  Subject  to  frequent  travel 

Subject  to  financial  disclosure  requirements  inquires  a  valid  drivers  license 

HaquLres  a  supervisory/ianagerial  probationary  Subject  to  geographic  mobility 

period  if  the  iBquireuent  nas  not  oeen  met 

H3HD  G?  EWLMlTIIM:      Applicants  meeting  the  ionium  qualification  requireoents  for  this  position  may  be  further 
evaluated  against  other  Job-related  factors  to  determine  who  will  be  referred  to  the  selecting  official .    The 
rating  and  ranking  of  candidates  to  determine  the  best  qualified  will  be  accomplished  oy  comparing  the  candidate's 
knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  against  those  a"  other  eliglole  candidates  for  each  of  the  evaluation  factors 
listed  below.    The  most  important  factors  will  be  dggjfflBtgj  by  the  letter  (EQ .  Indicating  high.    These  factors  are 
essential  to  the  successful  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  position.    The  candidate's  experience,  training, 
awards,  and  supervisory  appraisal  of  performance  will  be  considered  in  the  rating  and  ranking  process.     It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  applicant  to  provide  all  the  information  needed  for  the  rating  and  ranking  process  by  the 
closing  date  of  this  announcement.    Current  and/or  past  supervisors  and  indiviouals  listed  as  references  may  be 
contacted  by  a  personnel  specialist,  members  of  the  rating  panel,  and/or  the  selecting  official  unless  specified 
otnerwise.    Applicants  may  be  interviewed  by  a  panel  and/or  the  selecting  official  or  his/her  desigiee. 

ElSUXnai  FACTORS:  (H)  INDICATES  THE  MET  IMPORTANT  FACTORS 

1.  Technical  knowledge  ana  inderstanaing  of  safety  and  health  principles,  methods,  codes,  standards  and 
techniques. 

2.  Ability  to  deal  effectively  with  management  and  labor  personnel  in  gavemaait  and  private  industry. 

3.  Demonstrated  experience  in  planning,  programing,  and  evaluating  organizational  activities. 

4.  Demonstrated  ability  to  supervise  oevelop,  motivate,  and  evaluate  a  3taff  of  safety/health  professionals. 

UK  TO  AFFU 

The  following  material  is  required,  if  checked;  Hail  all  application  material  to: 

X  Application  for  Federal  Employment,  SF-171  U.S.  DEPAKH-ENT  CF  LABOR 

(Resumes  will  NOT  be  Accepted)  REGIONAL  PERSONNEL  OFFICE 

X  Supplemental  Experience  Statement,  X  1-203^  J.F.K.  FEDERAL  BLDG. ,  ML  180M 

X  Most  recent  supervisory  performance  appraisal  or  a  BOSTON,  MA    02203 

statement  with  reasons  as  to  why  you  do  not  have  such  an 

appraisal.     (The  most  recent  pert'ormanoe  appraisal  for 

NCFLL  must  be  no  more  than  two  years  old) 

If  the  required  material  is  not  submitted  or  is  undated,  unsigned  or  not  received  in  a  timely  mamer,  you  will  not 
be  considered. 

For  more  inforcation,  contact:    PERSONNEL  CLERK,  (617)  565-1990 

ArnmrHM.  ntwcm  to  aphjcawcs 

All  qualified  candidates  will  receive  consideration  for  this  position  without  regary  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 

age,  national  origin,  handicap,  political  affiliation,  labor  organization  affiliation,  marital  status,  or  other 

non-merit  factors. 

Use  of  postage  paid  gcwernment  a©3ncy  envelopes  to  file  job  applications  is  a  violation  of  Federal  law  and 

regulations. 

If  the  position  is  announced  with  promotion  potential,  the  Incumbent  may  be  promoted  without  further  competition 

upon  meeting  all  legal  and  regulatory  requirements.    However,  promotion  is  not  guaranted  and  no  premise  of 

prcmoticn  is  implied. 

Travel  and  relocation  costs  will  be  paid  for  employees  of  the  Department  for  promotion.    Other  moves  are  payable  if 

relocation  is  determined  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  GovernDent. 

Selection  for  this  position  may  us  rrfrie  as  a  result  of  this  announcement  or  by  any  other  appropriate  means 

including  reassignment,  reinstatement,  new  appointments,  transfer,  or  chan^  to  lower  grade. 


MERIT  STAFFING 
VACANCY  ANNOUNCEMENT 


U.S.    DEPARTMENT   OF  LABOR 
-An  Equal  Opportunity  Etiployer- 


Position( Title,    Series,    Grade) 

Safety  and  Occupational  Health    Manager 

GM-016-14 


Announcement   No.        BOS  88-123 


Opening  Date 


October  24.   1988 


Closin/,  Date 


Noveiuoer  24.   1968 


Salary  Range 


$46,679  -  $60,683 


Number  of   Vacancies 


ONE   (1) 


Bar/sairunK  Unit 


OUTSIDE 


Organizational/ Geographic  Location 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration 

Region  I 

Boston  Area  Office  South 


Promotion  Potential 


NONE 


Covered  by  Performance  Management 

and  Recognition  System   Yes  XX  No  

Civil  Service  Status  Required*  Yes  X  No 
Temporary  Position  NTE 


Part  Time  Position    Hours  per  wk 


Duty  Station 


G REATER  5RAINTREE  METRO  AREA 


Area  Of  Consideration 
NATIONWIDE 


•Applicants  will  also  be  accepted  from  noncoapetititve  status  persons  within  the  area  of 
consideration  who  meet  the  requirements  of  certain  excepted  appointment  autnorities  such  as 
VRA.   Physically  Handicapped.  30  percent  or  more  disabled  veterans,  or  mentally  retarded. 
Serves  as  Area  Director  of  the  Boston  Area  office  South  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Kealti 
Administration  and  as  such  assumes  responsibility  for  ensuring  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  in  the  serviced  area  by  performing  the  following  duties: 

Supervises  the  technical  and  administrative  activities  of  a  staff  of  professional  an' 
clerical  employees. 

b.  Plans,  executes  and  evaluates  a  comprehensive  health  ano  safety  compliance  program. 

c.  Reviews,  evaluates  ana  approves  the  content  of  compliance  cases  (violations)  for 
technical  and  procedural  accuracy. 

u.   Plans,  executes  and  evaluates  the  technical  training  of  compliance  officers. 

e.  Conducts  active  liaison  with  local  officials  representing  Federal,  state,  industry, 
and  employee  orgainization3. 

f.  Provides  technical  assistance  to  local  organizations  in  connection  with  education 
and  consulting  programs  related  to  occupational  safety  and  health. 

SPECIAL  NOTE  TO  OUTSIDE  APPLICANTS:  Male  applicants  born  after  December  31,  1959  are 
required  to  complete  a  Preeraploynent  Certification  Statement  for  Selective  Service 
Registration  prior  to  appointment.  Failure  to  comply  nay  be  grounds  for  withdrawal  of  an 
offer  of  employment,  or  dismissal  after  appointment. 

Qualification  Requireoents( Applicants  must  meet  qualification,  legal,  and 

regulatory  requirements  for  the  position  by  closing  date  of  this  vacancy  announcement.) 

Three  years  of  general  experience  in  work  which  has  provided  (a)  a  good  general  understanding 

of  the  methods  and  processes  for  accomplishing  the  work  of  an  organization;  (b)  the  ability 

to  gather  and  analyze  data;  and  (c)  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively,  both  orally  and 

in  writing.   PLUS:  Three  years  of  specialized  experience  as  a  safety  specialist/engineer, 

safety/ heal tn  manager,  industrial  hygienist  or  in  a  closely  related  professional  occupation 

Involving  specialized  work  directly  involved  in  safety/health,  provided  this  experience 

clearly  demonstrates  the  application  of:  (1)  knowledge  of  safety  and  health  principles, 

codes,  and  standards  involved  in  preventing  accidents  and  controlling  hazards;  and  (2)  skil 

in  the  use  of  techniques  and  methods  for  the  identification  and  analysis  of  hazards. 

At  least  one  year  of  this  specialized  experience  must  be  at  or  equal  to  the  GS-13  level 

in  the  Federal  service. 

Applicants  must  have  met  the  time-in-grade  restriction  by  the  closing  date.   Complete 

qualification  standards  (X-118),  including  substitution  of  education  for  experience, 

are  available  for  review  in  the  Regional  Personnel  Office. 


Dl  1-2040 
October  1985 


OdCmCKS  CF  OftJC»€2JT 


3QS  88-123 


The  following  statements  are  applicable  if  checked 


JtequLres  a  security  clearaix>e 
Jtequires  a  OBdical  examination 
_Subject  to  financial  disclosure  requirements 
Jtequires  a  supervisory/ Banagerial  probationary 
perioa  if  tne  requirement  has  not  been  met 


Subject  to  frequent  cvertiiue 
Sub/ject  to  frequent  travel 
Requires  a  valid  drivers  license 
Sub.iect  to  geographic  mobility 


J-E3HD  CF  E¥ALUAHm:      Applicants  meeting  the  naninci  qualificatiai  requirements  for  this  positicn  nay  be  further 
evaluated  against  other  job-related  factors  to  deteruue  who  will  be  referred  to  the  selecting  official.    The 
rating  arc  rankinfc  of  candidates  to  oeteruine  the  best  qualified  will  be  accomplisned  by  ooupanng  the  candidate's 
knowledge,  skills,  and  aoilities  atainst  those  of  other  eligible  carriiaates  lor  eacn  of  the  evaluation  factors 
listed  below.    The  most  lnportant  factors  will  be  dgnggtej  by  the  letter  (H).  indicating  high.    These  factors  are 
essential  to  tne  successful  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  position.    The  candidate's  experience,  training, 
awards,  and  supervisory  appraisal  of  performance  will  be  considered  in  the  rating  and  rarJcing  process.     It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  applicant  to  provide  ail  the  information  needed  far  the  rating  and  ranking  process  by  the 
closing  oate  of  this  anrxxriceuent .     Currei<t  and/or  past  supervisors  and  individuals  listed  as  references  nay  be 
contacted  oy  a  personnel  specialist,  irHiers  of  the  ratir^  paid,  and/or  the  seioctififc,  oiTicial  udess  specified 
otherwise.    Applicants  nay  be  interviewed  by  a  panel  and/or  the  selecting  official  or  his/ner  designee. 

EWUMIKM  FACTOHS:  (H)  INDICATES  TIE  MET  IMPORTANT  FACTORS 

1.  Technical  knowledge  and  understanding  of  safety  and  health  principles,  Uithcos,  codes,  standards  and 
techniques. 

2.  Ability  to  deal  effectively  with  management  ana  labor  personnel  in  ^vertnent  and  private  industry. 

3.  Demonstrated  experience  in  plaining,  programming,  and  evaluating  organizational  activities. 

^.  Danonstrated  ability  to  supervise  uevelop,  aotivate,  and  evaluate  a  staff  of  safety/health  professionals. 

iCUTO  APPLY 


Jail  all  application  material  to: 

U.S.  DEPAHH-DJT  CF  LABOR 
REGIONAL  PERSaffiEL  CFFICE 
J.F.K.  FEDERAL  BLDG. ,  Ifc.  18M 
BCBTai,  MA    02203 


The  followiifc  material  is  required,  if  checked: 

X  Application  for  Federal  Employment,  SF-171 

(Resumes  will  NOT  be  Accepted) 
X  Supplemental  Experience  Statement,  EL  1-203*4 
X  Most  recent  supervisory  perfoimance  appraisal  or  a 

statement  with  reasons  as  to  why  you  do  not  have  such  an 

appraisal.     (The  uost  recent  performance  appraisal  for 

UCFLL  ou3t  be  no  more  than  two  years  old) 

If  the  required  material  is  not  submitted  or  is  undated,  unsigned  or  not  received  in  a  timely  manner,  you  will  not 
be  considered. 

For  mare  information,  contact:    PERSONNEL  CLERK,  (617)  565-1990 

wdtttthii.  aganmni  to  ahuchbs 

All  qualified  candidates  will  receive  consideration  for  this  position  without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 

age,  national  origin,  handicap,  political  affiliation,  labor  organization  affiliation,  marital  status,  or  other 

non-merit  factors. 

Use  of  postage  paid  gpvfcrnment  agency  envelopes  to  file  job  applications  is  a  violation  of  Federal  law  and 

regulations. 

If  the  position  is  announced  with  promotion  potential,  the  incumbent  may  be  promoted  without  further  competition 

upon  meeting  all  legal  and  regulatory  requirements.     However,  promotion  is  not  guaranted  and  no  premise  of 

promotion  is  implied. 

Travel  and  relocation  costs  will  be  paid  for  employees  of  the  Department  for  promotion.    Other  moves  are  payable  if 

relocation  is  determined  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Government. 

Selection  for  this  position  may  be  made  as  a  result  of  this  amouieeiDent  or  by  any  other  appropriate  means 

including  reassignment,  reinstatement,  new  appointments,  transfer,  or  change  to  lower  grade. 
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NEW     ENGLAND    ^Vtae^  ^i^lcul^u^  ^cmmi/fees 

An  Affiliate  of  the  National  Committee  for  Labor  Israel  —  Israel  Histadrut  Campaign,  Inc. 


25  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 


ROOM  607 


BOSTON,  MA  021 16 


267-3572 


November  28,  1988 


Dear  Friends , 


President 

STEPHEN  M.  RICHMOND 

Chairman.  Executive  Board 

JAY  L-  FIALKOW 

Honorary  Campaign  Chairman 
ARTHUR  H.  CORT 

Co-Chairmen 
MICHAEL  LIPOF 
STUART  M.  NEEDLEMAN 

Concert  Chairman 
ALLEN  GARF 

Treasurer 

JACK  KARDON 

Associate  Treasurer 
JACOB  W.  SMITH 

Secretary 

ROSEZ.  SMITH 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

CARLF.  BARRON 
JOSEPH  M.  BONAVITA 
HARVEY  BRIGHTMAN 
EDWARD  W.  CLARK.  JR. 
SHELDON  COHEN 
WILLIAM  J.  FOLEY 
HON.  J.  JOHN  FOX 
HARRIET  GOLD 
HARVEY  GOLD 
ALBERT  L.  GOLDMAN 
HAROLD  GOODMAN 
SELMA  GOTTLIEB 
LOUIS  GRAY 
WILLIAM  F.  IRVIN 
JULIA  KAMEL 
LEE  KAROFSKY 
SABINA  KAVANAGH 
JOHN  W.  KEITH 
MILTON  B  LEWIS 
ANDREWS  S.  MACALASTER 
ROBERT  D.  MANNING 
FRANK  MYERS 
WARREN  PEPICELLI 
THEODORE  ROLE 
RICHARD  RUMELT 
WALTER  J.  RYAN 
NATHAN  SANDLER 

DIVISION  CHAIRMEN 

Businessmen's  Division 
KENNETH  HUDSON.  Chairman 

Public  Service  Division 
ALBERT  SCHLOSSBERG.  Chairman 

Trade  Union  Division 
ARTHUR  R  OSBORN.  President 
RONALD  M.  ALMAN,  Chairman 

Co-Chalrmen 
ALBERT  L.  GOLDMAN 
DONALD  SIEGEL 

Labor  Zionist  Alliance 
District  10 

ALBERT  A.  COHEN,  Co-Chairman 
JACOB  RABINOVITZ.  Co-Chairman 

Na'Amat,  USA 

MARTHA  COHEN 

Regional  Co-Chairman 
NICHOLAS  ROUSSOS,  Fall  River 

Director 

LOUIS  KANEGSON 

Founder 

■ALEXANDER  SHAPIRO 


As  we  come  to  the  end  of  1988,  many  of  us  would  like  to  take  a  tax 
advantage . 

The  NEW  ENGLAND  ISRAEL  HISTADRUT  COMMITTEE,  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt 
organization,  has  many  projects  and  programs  that  we  hope  will  be 
of  interest  to  you  at  this  time. 

If  your  concerns  are  for  health  i.are,  Histadrut 's  KUPAT  HOLIM  provides 
these  services  to  over  85%  of  Israelis  in  our  8  major  and  8  regional 
hospitals  and  over  1,250  clinics  throughout  Israel-  your  donation  can 
purchase  the  needed  equipment  or  build  the  necessary  rooms  in  a  clinic 
in  the  outlying  areas  -  a  room  in  a  clinic  can  be  named  for  a  donation 
of  $6,000.00.   Any  donation  is  welcome  for  CANCER  RESEARCH  and  AIDS 
RESEARCH  that  is  being  done  at  the  Kaplan  Hospital. 

Your  interest  in  the  youth  of  Israel  can  be  realized  with  a  donation  of 
a  perpetual  scholarship  for  $2,500.00  in  one  of  Histadrut 's  120  AMAL 
VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  throughout  Israel.  A  yearly  scholarship  costs  $250. 

Care  for  the  elderly  at  Histadrut 's  MISHAN  Golden  Age  Homes  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  now  aging  pioneers  -  Yiddish  books  and 
cassettes  for  the  libraries  can  be  theirs  with  your  donation  of  $500, 
$250  or  $100. 

Scholarships,  for  the  AFRO-ASIAN  INSTITUTE,  that  helps  people  from  third 
world  countries  acquire  the  skills  needed  to  govern  democratic  societies 
and  maintain  a  network  of  friends  and  "good-will  ambassadors"  for  Israel, 
can  be  provided  students  for  a  donation  in  any  amount. 

All  this  and  mere  is  accomplished  by  the  Histadrut  in  Israel,  which  was 
founded  in  1920  with  David  Ben  Gurion  as  its  first  Secretary-General. 

You  can  be  part  of  the  ongoing  health,  educational  and  welfare  services 
that  are  provided  to  the  people  of  Israel,  Christian,  Moslem  and  Jew. 

Please  return  your  contribution,  today,  so  that  you  may  be  a  part 
of  Israel's  future. 

With  our  sincere  wishes  for  a  peaceful  holiday  season. 


LOUIS  KANEGSON 

N.  E.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION 

OF  LABOR  AND  CONGRESS 

OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Executive  Council  Members 

Lane  Kirkland 

President 
Thomas  R.  Donahue 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Frederick  O'Neal 
Albert  Shanker 
Edward  T.  Hanley 
Angelo  Fosco 
Kenneth  T.  Blaylock 
William  W.  Winpisinger 
William  H.  Wynn 
John  DeConcini 
Wayne  E.  Glenn 
Joyce  D.  Miller 
John  J.  Sweeney 
James  E.  Hatfield 
Barbara  Hutchinson 
Richard  Kilroy 
Vincent  R.  Sombrotto 
Gerald  W.  McEntee 
William  H.  Bywater 
Marvin  J.  Boede 
Owen  Bieber 
John  T.  Joyce 
Lynn  R.  Williams 
Morton  Bahr 
Larry  Dugan  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Georgine 
Milan  Stone 
Gene  Upshaw 
Jay  Mazur 
Lenore  Miller 
Jack  Sheinkman 
John  J.  Barry 
John  A.  Gannon 
Sigurd  Lucassen 
William  J.  McCarthy 
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FROM: 
RE: 


MEMORANDUM 

November  10,  1988 

Principal  Officers  of  AFL-CIO  State  Central  Bodies 

Don  Slaiman  and  Kevin  Kistler    2?  J/d    j£s^rJ 

1989  State  Federation  Chief  Officers  Annual  Conference 


This  is  to  let  you  know  that  the  State  Federation  Chief  Officers 
Annual  Conference  for  1989  will  be  held  from  March  27-30,  1989,  at 
The  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 

Room  and  Board  charges  are  as  follows:  $70.00  per  person  daily 
for  a  single  room;  $55.00  per  person  daily  for  a  double  room.  This 
charge  includes  three  meals  a  day. 

Please  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  whether  or  not  you  will 
attend,  and  the  type  of  room  you  wish  to  reserve. 

An  agenda  will  be  sent  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
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815  SIXTEENTH  STREET,  NW 
WASHINGTON,  DC.  20006 
(202)  637-5000 
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UNITEQ^OQV  AND 
COMMERCIAL  WORKERS  UNION 

LOCAL  1459  •  AFL-CIO 


33  EASTLAND  ST 
SPRINGFIELD,  MA 
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CONSTITUTION  &  BYLAWS 


FOR 


BAYSTATE  EMPLOYEES  SERVICE  TRADES  COUNCIL 


./    ,'  BY  LAWS 

ARICLE  1 

/  if  NAME  AND  PURPOSE 

/    / 
i 

Secti6n  1 .  The  council  will  be  known  as  the  Baystate  Employees 
Service  Trades  Council,  established  as  a  joint  endeavor  by:   Service 
Employee  International  Union,  Localst#254,  285,  925  and  1475;  Hotel 
Restaurant  Employees,  Local  26;  New  England  Health  Care  Employees 
District  1199;  District  65  UAW;  AFL-CIO  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Union, 
Local  66;  HUCTW/AFSCME. 

Section  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Council  is  to  (1)  assist 
and  promote  organizing  programs;  (2)  assist  in  authorized  strikes; 
(3)  improve  the  exchange  of  information  between  Unions  involved 
in  the  services  industries;  (4)  promote  legislative  activities; 
(5)  promote  public  relations  on  behalf  of  service  industry 
unions,  (6)  promote  issues  in  the  community  affecting  workers 
in  the  service  industries. 

Section  3.  Affiliation  with  this  Council  does  not  require 
that  any  affiliated  Local  Union  is  obligated  to  oppose  or  violate 
any  policies  or  constitutional  rules  and  regulations  established 
by  the  International  Union  with  which  it  is  affiliated. 

ARTICLE  II 

AFFLIIATION 

Section  1.  Any  Local  Union  having  jurisdiction  and  collective 
barganing  agreements  in  service  industries  in  Massachusetts  may 
become  affiliated  with  this  Council  by  acceptence  by  majority 
of  the  affiliated  Local  Unions  present  and  voting  at  a  Council 
meeting. 

Section  2.  Credentials  from  the  delegates'  Local  Union  must 
be  presented  before  a  delegate  or  alternate  can  be  seated  at  a 
meeting.  Such  credentials  must  be  signed  by  an  executive  officer 
of  the  Local  Union  in  which  the  delegate  holds  membership. 
Affiliated  Local  Unions  may  designate  as  many  delegates  and 
alternate  delegates  as  they  deem  appropriate. 

Section  3.  There  shall  be  no  more  than  (1)  delegate  vote 
for  each  affiliated  Local  Union.  A  single  delegate  present  and 
voting  may  cast  the  vote  to  which  his/her  Local  is  entitled  when 
so  authorized  by  the  Local  Union. 

Section  4.  This  Council  shall  be  entitled  to  send  a  delegate, 
with  voice  and  vote,  to  the  convention  of  the  Food  and  Allied 
Service  Trades  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO;  provided,  however,  that 
the  delegate  shall  have  been  chosen  by  the  Local  Council  and  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  this  purpose  shall  have  been  authorized. 


\  \ 


ARTICLE  III 
MEETINGS 

Section  1.  The  Council's  regular  quarterly  meeting  shall 
be  held  on  the  first  month  of  each  quarter  at  a  location  designated 
by  the  officers  andeach  Local  Union  is  expected  to  have  its 
specified  number  of  delegates  or  alternate  in  attendance  at  such 
regular  quarterly  meeting. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Council  may  be  called 
by  the  President  or  a  majority  of  the  Executive  Officers  upon 
the  request  of  any  affiliated  Local  Union. 

Section  3.  Delegates  or  alternates,  in  attendance  representing 
(3)  affiliated  Local  Unions  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  providing 
all  affiliated  Local  Unions  have  received  adequate  notice. 

Section  4.  When  the  Council  is  not  in  formal  session,  it  may 
act  by  telephone,  telegram  or  letter.  Any  action  so  taken  by  the 
Council  shall  constitute  action  by  the  Council  as  though  the 
Council  were  in  formal  session. 

ARTICLE  IV 

OFFICERS 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Council  shall  be: 

President 

Secretary-Treasurer 
Executive  Vice  President 

Section  2.  No  Local  Union  shall  be  represented  on  this  council 
by  more  than  (1)  of  the  above-named  officers. 

Section  3.  All  officers  of  the  Council  shall  serve  without 

compensation  except  for  expenses  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  Council 

and  approved  by  the  Council.  All  officers  of  the  Council  shall  be 
bonded. 

ARTICLE  V 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS 

Section  1.  The  President  of  the  Council  shall  preside  and 
preserve  order  at  all  meetings  of  this  Council.  He/she  shall 
countersign  all  checks,  appoint  all  committees  not  otherwise 
provided  for  and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  pertain  to 
the  office.  He/she  shall  have  the  authority  to  appoint  committees 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  executive  officers 
to  effectuate  policies  established  by  the  Council. 

Section  2.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  keep  an  itemized 
account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  co-sigi:  with  the 
President  all  checks.  He/she  shall  recieve  all  monies  and  issue  a- 
receiptfor  same,  pay  by  check  all  bills  and  deposit  all  money  in 
a  bank  selected  by  vote  of  the  Council.  He/she  shall  submit  a 
financial  report  to  the  Department  Secretary-Treasurer  and  to 
each  affiliate  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  or  fiscal  year. 


Section  3.  The  Executive  Vice  President  shall  keep  a  correct 
record  of  the  proceedingsof  the  meetings  and  also  perform  other 
duties  which  may  be  assigned  by  the  Council.  The  Executive  Vice 
President  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  Local  Unions  represented  in 
the  Council,  together  with  the  names  and  address  of  all  delegates 
and  alternates. 

Section  4.  Officers  of  the  Council  shall  be  the  governing 
.body  of  the  Council  with  •  the  authority  to  act  between  meetings 
of  the  Council,  and  shall  meet  as  needed  or  upon  the  call  of  the 
President. 

ARTICLE  VI 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

Section  1.  Officers  shall  be  elected  for  a  three  (3)  year 
term  of  office  by  secret  ballot. 

Section  2.  No  member  shall  be  eligible  for  office  until  he 
or  she  has  held  in  membership  an  affiliated  local  for  one  (1) 
year  or  more,  preceding  nomination.  Newly  organized  Local  Unions 
are  exempt  from  this  qualification. 

Section  3.  Nomination  and  election  of  the  officers  shall 
take  place  at  a  Council  meeting  during  the  last  quarter  of  each 
three  (3)  year  term.  Installation  of  officers  shall  take  place  at 
the  first  quarter  Council  meeting  of  the  subsequent  year. 

Section  4.  In  case  of  vacancy  in  any  office,  the  delegates 
shall,  after  receiving  reasonable  notice,  elect  a  delegate  to 
complete  the  unexpired  term. 

Section  5.  Officers  and  delegates  to  this  Council  must 
answer  roll  call. 

ARTICLE  VII 

VOTING 

Section  1.  Voting  may  be  by  voice  except  that  a  roll  call 
shall  be  taken  at  the  request  of  any  delegate  representing  a 
single  affiliated  Local  Union. 

Section  2.  Proposals  that  this  Council  accept  the  affiliation 
of  a  Local  Union  as  well  as  proposals  to  take  united  action,  in 
the  name  of  the  Council,  shall  require  the  majority  vote  of  all 
Local  Unions  present  and  voting  at  a  Council  meeting. 

Section  3.  A  secret  ballot  vote  shall  be  taken  at  the  request 
of  one-third  (.1/3)  of  the  delegates  present  and  voting  at  a  Council 
meeting. 


ARTICLE  VIII 

REVENUE 

Section  1.  The  revenue  of  the  Council  shall  be  derived 
from  a  yearly  fee  of  $600.00  for  each  affialted  Local  Union. 
The  fee  shall  be  payable  during  the  month  of  January. 
Affiliated  Locals  may  with  prior  arrangements  with  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  approval  of  the  Council  pay  on  a 
monthly  basis.  Newly  affiliated  Local  Union  shall  pay  the 
first  year  fee  on  a  pro-rata  basis.  Any  Local  Union  more 
than  three  (3)  months  in  arrears  shall  be  suspended  from 
membership  in  the  Council.  No  Local  Union  shall  be  reinstated 
unless  monies  in  arrears  are  paid. 

Section  2.  All  monies  for  per  capita  shall  be  payable  by 
check  to  the  Council,  and  the  Local  Union's  canceled  check 
shall  serve  as  a  receipt. 

Section  3.  Disbursement  of  Council  funds  shall  be  made 
only  by  checks  signed  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and  the 
President . 

Section  4.  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  make  a  financial 
report  at  each  meeting. 

Section  5.  No  funds  of  the  Council  can  be  donated  to  any 
non-labor  organization  without  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
delegates'  votes. 

Section  6.  The  annual  $100.00  affiliation  fee  of  the 
national  Food  and  Allied  Service  Trades  Department  of  the 
AFL-CIO  shall  be  paid  in  full  each  year  in  advance. 

Section  7.  Prior  approval  by  the  Council  for  expenditures 
within  the  policies  established  by  the  Council  shall  not  be 
necessary  if  up  to  $300.00. 

Section  8.  An  increase  in  fees  or  per  capitas  shall  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  affiliated  Local  Unions  present  and 
voting  at  a  Council  meeting.  Fifteen  days  written  notice 
stating  the  increase  desired  to  each  Local  Union  affiliate 
is  required  before  a  vote  can  be  taken. 

ARTICLE  IX 

AMENDMENTS  &  ALTERATIONS 

Section  1.  Any  proposed  alterations   or  amendants  to 
these  Bylaws  shall  be  introduced  in  writing  to  the  Executive 
Officers  and  each  affiliate. 


Section  2.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  immediatley 
suceeding  such  action,  the  proposed  alterations,   amendments, 
or  waivers  shall  be  read  and  voted  on  by  the  delegates. 
It  shall  take  two-thirds  vote  of  all  delegates  present  and 
voting  for  acceptance  of  alterations,   amendments  or  waivers. 

AS  APPROVED  AND  ADOPTED  WITH  QUESTIONS  TO  BE  VOTED  ON  IN 


MEETING  THIS       DAY  OF  ,  19 


International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 

Local  103  of  Greater  Boston 

256  FREEP0RT  STREET  •  DORCHESTER  •  MASSACHUSETTS  02122 

November    7,    19  88 


Telephone  436-3710 
FAX  (617)  436-3299 


0  °f  Pi 


Mr.  Arthur  Osborne 
President 
Mass  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  St . 
Boston,  MA   02108 

Dear  Mr.  Osborne: 

On  November  16  and  17,  1988,  at  the  World  Trade  Center 
in  Boston,  the  Annual  Trade  Show  of  Building  Products  & 
Services  for  the  Design  &  Construction  Industry  in  the 
Northeast  will  be  held. 

The  theme  is  Building  Boston  '88,  and  Local  103 
and  NECA  are  setting  up  a  booth.   Glen  Kingsbery,  two 
apprentices  and  I   will  be  manning  the  booth  and  would 
appreciate  your  support. 

Sincerely, 


Jan  Hagan 


JH/ jmc 
Enclosure 


CHARTERED  IN  1900 


Come  to  the  event  everyone  in  the  Northeast  is  talking  about... 


BUILD 
BOSTON 


The  Annual  Tradeshow  of 
Building  Products  and  Services 
for  the  Design  and  Construction 
Industry  in  the  Northeast 

November  16  &  17,  1988 
World  Trade  Center/Boston 

Sponsored  by  The  Boston  Society  of  Architects /ALA 

Show  management  by  Practice  Management  Associates,  Ltd. 

Over  70  professional  development  workshops  for: 

Architects  Interior  Designers 

Contractors  Landscape  Architects 

Developers  Specifiers 

Engineers  Subcontractors 

Special  events 

•  The  Annual  Management  &  Marketing  Breakfasts 


'  "Boston  Visions" 

>  Urban  Design  Charrette 

<  Architecture  school  events 

>  Condo  designs 

>  "That  Exceptional  One"  exhibit 

>  Interiors:  a  show-within-a-show 


'  Art  &  Architecture 

<  The  British  Aisles 

<  The  BSA  Banquet 
>PSMJA/E  Job  Fair 
>"Show  specials" 


Now  the  largest  regional  building 
products  show  in  the  country 

Over  350  product  and  service  exhibits,  new-product 
introductions  and  on-site  demos 


American  Consulting  Engineers  Council/ N.E.  (ACEC) 
American  Society  of  Interior  Designers  (ASW) 
Associated  Builders  &  Contractors  (ABC) 
Associated  General  Contractors  (AGC/Mass.) 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  (BSCE) 
Builders  Association  of  Greater  Boston/ National 

Association  of  Home  Builders  (BAGB/NAHB) 
Central  Mass.  Chapter/ AIA 
Construction  Specifications  Institute  (CSJ) 
Historic  Massachusetts  Inc.  (HNS) 
Institute  of  Business  Designers  (IBD) 
Interfaith  Forum  on  Religion,  Art  &  Architecture  (IFRAA) 
International  Facility  Managers  Association  (IFMA) 
International  Masonry  Institute  (IMI) 
National  Association  of  Women  in 

Construction /Boston  (NAWIC) 
Prestressed  Concrete  Institute  (PCI) 
Project  Management  Institute  (PMI) 
Reinforced  Concrete  Construction  Committee  (RC3) 
Rhode  Island  Chapter/ AIA 

Society  for  Marketing  Professional  Services  (SMPS) 
Society  of  Architectural  Administrators  (SAA) 
Society  of  Environmental  Graphic  Designers  (SEGD) 
Steel  Erection  and  Ornamental  Iron 

Advancement  Fund  (SEOIAF) 
Structural  Steel  Fabricators  of  New  England  (SSFNE) 
Western  Mass.  Chapter/ AIA 

Exhibit  hours 

Wednesday,  November  1 6  and 
Thursday,  November  1 7 
10  a.m.6  p.m. 


Don't  miss  it!  Plan  now  to  attend! 


Your  free  ticket  | 
to  attend  the    i 
exhibit  at        ! 
Build  Boston. 

i 


Four  reasons  to  sign  up  today 


.   .     m    ■"■  ..—    ■  ■ 


1.  It's  free  -  you  save  $$$  by  pre-registering. 

2.  Avoid  waiting  in  long  lines  on-site  -  your 
name  badge  is  mailed  to  you  in  advance. 

3.  You  receive  updated  information  on  show 
specials  and  new-product  introductions. 

4.  You  are  entitled  to  special  discount  coupons 
for  the  seminars 


Free  Admission  to  the  Build  Boston  Exhibits! 


Exhibitors  as  of 
July  30,  1988 

A.H.  Harris  &  Sons.  Inc.  of  MA 

A.W.  Hastings  &  Co. 

ADT  Company 

ASID/New  England  Chapter 

Advantage  Showroom 

Albert  F.  Fitzgerald.  Inc. 

Alfred  McAlpine  Slate  Products  Ltd. 

Altura  Architectural  Products 

American  Environmental  Group.  Inc. 

Apple  Computer 

Aquascape 

Architectural  Resource  Center/ 

Boston  Design  Center 
Architrave 
Artopex 
Asmara 

Associated  Builders  &  Contractors.  Inc. 
Associated  General  Contractors 
Atlantic  Plywood  Corporation 
Audio  Video  Environments 
Auros  Paper,  Inc. 
Automated  Closets.  Inc. 
B.L.  Makepeace.  Inc. 
Bannerama 

Basement  Waterproofing  Nationwide 
Benchmark/General  Products 
Best  Locking  Systems 
Bigelow/Heuga 

Bird  Construction  Software.  Inc. 
Blefa  Roof  Windows 
Boston  Basins.  Inc. 
Boston  Design  Corp. 
Boston  Edison  Co. 
Boston  Gas  Company 
Boston  Light  Source 
Boston  Office  Furniture 
Boston  Tile  Company 
Braden-AMCA  International 
Brisk  Waterproofing  Company 
British  Consulate/British  Manufacturers 
Brockway- Smith  Company 
Bruning 

Brunswicklab  Ltd. 

Builders  Specialty  &  Hardware  Corp. 
Building  Materials  Export  Group 
C.I.  Design  -  Upholstery  Modes 
C.W.  Keller  &  Associates.  Inc. 
Cambridge  Electronics 
Canam  Steel  Corporation 
Cano  Corporation 
Caradco/A  Kusan  Inc.  Co. 
Carpenters  Promotional  Fund 
Ceiling  Fan  Distributors.  Inc. 
Ceilpro  Commercial  Corp. 
Charrette  Corporation 
Chicago  Metallic  Corporation 
Chroma  Copy 

Cold  Spring  Granite  Company 
Colorco  Limited 
Con-Test.  Inc. 

Consolidated  Brick  &  Building  Supplies 
Construction  Products  Review 
Cooley  Roofing  Systems.  Inc. 
Covenants 
Creative  Structures.  Inc. 


Crossen  and  Sills 

D  W  Winsor 

D.F.  Pray.  Inc. 

Data-Basics.  Inc. 

Dave  Swain  Associates.  Inc. 

Dec  Mobilier,  Inc. 

Deerpath  Construction  Company 

Dimitrios  Klitsas 

Dorchester  Awning  Co..  Inc. 

Dryvit  Systems,  Inc. 

Duncan  Industries 

EBCO  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastco 

Edward  K.  Perry  Company 

Elfman  Contract  Division 

Energy  Efficient  Interiors 

Enertec  Inc. /Sun  Room  Co.  NE 

Executive  Interiors 

F.E.  Hale  Mfg.  Co. 

F.W.  Dixon  Company 

Fabco  Distributors.  Inc. 

Fiachra  Corp. 

Flexwatt  Radiant  Heat  Corporation 

Floor-Fill  Limited 

Foam  Technology 

Formica  Corporation 

Fosroc-Preco 

Foster  Masonry  Products,  Inc. 

Fotobeam  /  Brookside 

Frederick  Shohet,  Inc. 

Fuller  Design  Computer  Graphics 

GAF  Building  Materials  Corp. 

GCP  Sales.  Inc. 

GTE  Products  Corporation 

Gavin  Associates.  Inc. 

Glass  Arts  Collaborative,  Inc. 

Goscobec  Construction,  Inc. 

Gov't  of  NB,  Dept.  of  Commerce  &  Tech. 

Graciano  Masonry 

Gyp-Crete  Corporation 

Hanover  Architectural  Products.  Inc. 

Harmon  Contract 

Harper  and  Shuman,  Inc. 

Harvey  Industries 

High  Standard/Lampco,  Inc. 

Hobeka.  Inc. 

Hoboken  Wood  Floors/N.E.  Div. 

Hurd  Millwork  Co. 

Hygienetics,  Inc. 

IBEW/NECA 

Ideal  Concrete  Block  Co. 

Impell  Corporation 

Industrial  Associates,  Inc. 

Industrial  Energy  Systems,  Inc. 

Interior  Resources/Design  Plus 

International  Wood  Products 

Interstate  Mat  &  Rubber  Co. 

J  &  R  Lamb  Studios,  Inc. 

J.  Zeluck.  Inc. 

JWH  Construction,  Inc. 

Jardin  of  New  England 

Jasper  Seating  Company 

Jonas  &  Erickson  Software  Technology 

Judith  N.  Wolov.  Art  and  Access. 

KNE  Corporation 

Kalwall  Corporation 

Karastan/Bigelow  Commercial 

Knoll  International 

Laboratory  Testing  Services.  Inc. 


Laticrete  International 
League  of  New  Hampshire  Craftsmen 
Lewis  Bornstein  &  Co. 
Liberty  Architectural  Sales,  Inc. 
Litecontrol 
Lloyd  Matheson,  Inc. 
Lombardo  Corporation 
Lou  isana- Pacific  Corp. 
Lutron  Electronics  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyn  Hovey  Stained  Glass  Studio,  Inc. 
MA  Water  Resource  Authority 
MacMillan  Bloedel 
Madawaska  Brick  &  Block 
Maguire  Group,  Inc. 
Maibec  Industries,  Inc. 
Major  Woodworking  Ltd. 
Malta  Division /Philips  Industries 
Mapei  Corp. 

MarJam  Supply  Company 
Marvin  Windows 
Masters  pec 
Mats,  Inc. 

Maxibo.  Inc./ISHII  Monbart,  Inc. 
Medford  Woodworks  Corp. 
Media  Systems 
Menuiserie  Lemieux,  Inc. 
Metropolitan  Restoration 
&  Waterproofing  Corp. 
Mica  Impressions 
Milliken  Contract  Carpeting 
Ministere  du  Commerce  Exterieur 
Mitek  Wood  Products.  Inc. 
Mor-Lite  Distributors,  Inc. 
Mulach  Parking  Structures  Corp. 
NAWIC/Boston  Chapter  #15 
NESSCO 

NRG  Barriers,  Inc. 
New  England  Eagle  Products,  Inc. 
New  England  Glass  Block  Co. 
New  England  Screen  Door  Co. 
New  England  Silks 
New  England  Stone  Industries,  Inc. 
New  England  Window  Designs,  Inc. 
New  York  Clay  Co. 
Olympus  Corporation  IFD 
Orso  Distributor  Corporation 
PBI.  Inc. 

Pace  Representatives 
Painting  &  Decorating  Contractors 
Parkwood  New  England 
Pasek  Corporation 
Pella  Windows  &  Doors.  Inc. 
Personal  Hygiene  Services,  Ltd. 
Portal,  Inc. 

ProCoat  Products,  Inc. 
Project  Management  Institute 
Quebec  External  Trade 
Reidt  &  Haigh.  Inc. 
Ricketson  Woodwork 
Robert  Benson  Photography 
Rock  of  Ages  Corporation 
Runtal  North  America 
SCS  Systems  Ltd. 
SEOIAF 

Saratoga  Fence  Corp. 
Samafil.  Inc. 
Seaboard  Distributors 
Semaphore.  Inc. 
Sentry  Protective  Systems 


Serpentino  Beveled  Glass  Doors 

Shaw  Industries 

Shaw  Walker  Company 

Shep  Brown  Associates,  Inc. 

Simplex  Time  Recorder  Co. 

Snyder  -  Nygren  Co. 

SofLink 

Space  Buildings 

Spur  Adjustable  Shelving 

Staff  Lighting  Corp. 

Stanley  Magic-Door,  Inc. 

Sterling  Engineered  Products 

Surface  Technologies,  Inc. 

Technical  Management  Consultants,  Inc. 

The  Architectural  Bookshop 

The  C/S  Group 

The  Cole  Agency,  Inc. 

The  Computersmith,  Inc. 

The  Frame  Gallery 

The  Majestic  Shower  Company 

The  Modemfold  Company,  Inc. 

The  New  Alberene  Stone  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Vintage  Bathroom  Co.  Ltd. 

The  Wrighter  Corporation 

Thermomax  Ltd. 

Thomas  &  Wilson 

Thompson  Company,  Inc. 

Thoro  System  Products 

Tile  Creations.  Inc. 

Tile  Showcase 

Timberpeg  East.  Inc. 

Trus-Joist  Corporation 

U.S.  Intec,  Inc./Brai 

Ultrastorm  Window  Corp. 

Underwriters  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Unijoint  International 

United  Solutions.  Inc. 

Urell,  Inc. 

Velux -America,  Inc. 

Ventarama  Skylight  Corp. 

Vet-O-Vitz  Masonry  Systems,  Inc. 

Vitrerie  Levis,  Inc. 

W.R.  Grace  &  Co. 

Waldo  Bros.  Company 

Weather-Reps,  Inc. 

Werzalit  of  America,  Inc. 

Wind-2  Research,  Inc. 

Winter  Doors.  Windows  &  Moulding 

Wolverine  Technologies,  Inc. 

Wood  Fabricators,  Inc. 


...and  dozens  of 
new  products  will 
be  introduced  at 
"Build  Boston  '88" 
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Attendee  information 


Avoid  waiting  in  line  -  send  in  this  registration  coupon  today! 

Number  of  employees  in  your  firm: 


Name 


Company 


Street 


City 


State 


Daytime  phone 


Zip 


Country 


Your  title  or  function 

O  Owner,  President,  Principal,  Vice  President 

O  Department  Head  or  Project  Manager 

O  Design  Professional  O  Computer  Specialist 

O  Technician/Drafter  O  Administrator 

O  Sales/Marketing  O  Educator 

O   Check  to  receive  information  on  the  complete  education  program 


Type  of  firm  or  agency 

O  Architecture  Firm 
O  Architect/Engineer 
O  Interior  Design  Firm 
O  Facilities  Dept. 
O  College/University 


O  Consulting  Engineer 
O  Engineer  /Architect 
O  Government  Agency 
O  Contractor 
O  Other: 


Return  immediately  to: 

Build  Boston  '88,  10  Midland  Avenue,  Newton,  MA  02158 

Compliments  of: 


frm 
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Massachusetts  Coalition 
on  New  Office  Technology 


241  St.  Botolph  Street 
Boston,  MA  02115  _ 


(617)  536-TECH 


December  8,  1988 


Arthur  Osborn 
President 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Mr.  Osborn, 

I  am  writing  to  confirm  our  meeting  with  you,  arranged  through  John 
Laughlin,  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  December  20.   Representing  the 
Coalition  on  New  Office  Technology  (CNOT)  at  that  meeting  along  with 
me  will  be  Arthur  Casey,  a  Vice  President  at  SEIU  509  and  Diane  Fay, 
President  of  AFSCME  1526. 

Our  hope  at  this  meeting  is  to  fully  update  you  on  CNOT ■ s  campaign  to 
prevent  abuses  of  electronic  monitoring  and  to  discuss  ways  in  which 
the  Coalition  and  the  AFL-CIO  can  collaborate  in  our  efforts  to 
address  this  issue.   Enclosed  you  will  find  a  packet  of  information 
which  summarizes  our  1988  effort.   We  are  planning  another  year  of 
highly  visible  activities,  beginning  with  the  release  of  our  survey 
results  at  a  press  conference  in  early  1989. 

We  would  also  like  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  CNOT  representatives 
making  a  presentation  to  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Board  on  this  important 
and  timely  issue. 

We  look  forward  to  meeting  with  you  next  Tuesday. 


/ig 


In  Solidarity, 


Lisa  Gallatin 
Executive  Director 


Massachusetts  Coalition 
on  New  Office  Technology 

/f/L  VC\  241  St.  Botolph  Street 

N         Boston,  MA  02115  (617)  536-TECH 


November  21,  1988 


To:    CNOT  Members  and  Supporters 

From:  Lisa  Gallatin,  Executive  Director 

Re:    Report  on  November  15  strategy  meeting  — 

Legislation  to  prevent  abuses  of  electronic  monitoring 


Wow,  what  a  terrific  strategy  meeting  we  had  on  November  15!   There  was  a 
real  sense  of  power  in  the  room,  and  I  think  everyone  there  could  feel  that 
we  sure  are  going  to  be  a  force  to  contend  with  in  the  legislature  this 
coming  year. 

Twenty-five  union  leaders  from  16  locals  which  represent  workers  who  are 
monitored  participated  in  this  working  session.   Below  is  a  summary  of  the 
two  major  parts  of  meeting:   a)  changes  to  the  draft  legislation  and 
b)  important  elements  of  our  strategy  for  the  1989  campaign. 

A.  The  Bill 

Everyone  agreed  that,  except  for  a  few  small  changes,  the  original  bill 
drafted  last  year  will  be  refiled  for  1989.   The  one  addition  is  in  the  due 
process  section.   It  would  require  that  any  action  against  an  employee 
which  is  based  on  monitoring  statistics  must  be  taken  in  a  timely  fashion. 
This  is  to  protect  against  using  monitoring  stats  long  after  an  employee  is 
able  to  recollect  what  actually  happened  at  the  time.   All  other  proposed 
changes  pertain  to  tightening  up  the  language  of  existing  provisions  and 
have  been  referred  to  the  lawyer  who  assisted  CNOT  in  drafting  the  original 
bill. 

A  key  discussion  focused  on  the  inclusion  of  criminal  penalties  in  the 
remedies  section.   Last  year,  criminal  penalties  were  clearly  one  of  the 
primary  concerns  flagged  by  the  business  opposition.   Our  working  group 
felt  strongly  about  keeping  criminal  penalties  in  the  bill  for  two  main 
reasons.   One,  it  sends  a  strong  message  to  employers:   we  are  serious 
about  the  need  for  these  protections.   Criminal  penalties  improve  the 
enforceability  of  a  bill  which  will  be  difficult  to  enforce.   Second,  civil 
suits  (the  alternative)  are  usually  much  more  costly  than  an  individual 
employee  (or  even  union)  can  afford  and  therefore  are  not  often  initiated. 
In  a  criminal  suit,  the  victim  is  entitled  to  public  counsel.   This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  a  lot  of  labor  relations  statutes  contain  criminal 
penalties. 
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If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  the  bill,  feel  free  to  call.   The  final 
version  will  be  filed  no  later  than  December  7. 

B.    Campaign  Strategy 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  ideas  generated  by  our  working  group  for  the 
1989  legislative  campaign: 

*  Educate  union  members 

*  Time  the  release  of  CNOT's  study  on  electronic  monitoring  with 
what's  happening  with  the  legislation 

*  Become  a  dues  paying  member  of  the  coalition;  encourage  other 
unions/organizations  to  join 

*  Document  abuses  of  monitoring:  "cases" 

*  Bumperstickers,  buttons,  ads,  etc. 

*  Compile  a  list  of  union  contacts  at  local  newspapers 

*  Reach  out  to  the  customers  who  are  being  monitored  —  for  instance, 
leaflet  shopping  centers 

*  Talk  to  state  legislators  in  your  area 


WHAT  YOUR  LOCAL/ORGANIZATION  CAN  DO  NOW: 

Educate  Your  Membership 

CNOT  has  developed  a  training  program  to  prepare  individuals  to  talk 
about  the  bill  —  why  it's  needed  and  what  it  covers  —  to  legislators. 
The  program  is  aimed  at  generating  the  people  power  we  need  to  call  and 
write  legislators  as  the  campaign  progresses.   The  training  is  free  and  can 
be  geared  to  whatever  audience  —  for  example,  union  stewards  or  a  legisla- 
tive committee  —  you  think  is  most  appropriate. 

Document  Cases  of  Abuses 

When  you  hear  stories  from  your  membership  about  abuses  of  monitoring, 
write  them  down  and  let  CNOT  know  about  it.  This  documentation  will  be  key 
to  winning  protections. 
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Target  State  Legislators 

Identify  State  Reps  and  Senators  whose  districts  are  covered  by  your 
membership  or  with  whom  your  local  or  organization  has  a  relationship. 

Press  Conference  in  January 

Keep  a  look  out  for  notice  of  a  press  conference  in  January  where  we 
will  be  releasing  the  survey  results.   The  release  will  need  to  be  followed 
up  with  a  wave  of  lobbying  from  CNOT  members  to  educate  legislators. 

Electronic  Monitoring  Coordinating  Committee 

Consider  serving  on  the  Electronic  Monitoring  Coordinating  Committee 
(EMCC) .   This  "rapid  response  team"  will  make  strategy  decisions  about  the 
bill  as  the  legislative  process  heats  up.   EMCC  members  must  either  be 
monitored  or  represent  workers  who  are  monitored  and  you  must  be  available 
some  daytimes.   To  be  considered,  send  a  brief  description  of  your  qualifi- 
cations to  the  CNOT  Executive  Board  (c/o  the  CNOT  office)  so  that  it 
arrives  no  later  than  December  1. 


I  will  be  calling  each  CNOT  organizational  and  union  member  during  the 
next  couple  of  weeks  to  discuss  the  above  activities.   I  look  forward  to 
talking  to  each  of  you  and  getting  our  1989  campaign  rolling! 


Massachusetts  Coalition 
on  New  Office  Technology 


//]/  \r\  241  St.  Botolph  Street 

^         Boston,  MA  02115  _ 


(617)  536-TECH 


Union  and  Organizational 
Members  of  CNOT 


AFGE  1164 

AFGE  3428 

AFSCME  District  Council  93 

AFSCME  804 

AFSCME  1067 

AFSCME  1526 

APWU,  Boston 

BGEA 

CWA  District  1 
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MASSACHUSETTS   COALITION 
ON  NEW  OFFICE  TECHNOLOGY 

2^1  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET   BOSTON,  MA  02115      617-536-TECH 


Summarized  below  are  provisions  of  legislation  on  electronic 
,mm   <".•>     monitoring  filed  this  year  by  the  Massachusetts  Coalition. on  New 

L         Office  Technology  (CNOT) .  The  bill  does  not  prohibit  electronic 
iilV  v     monitoring.  Rather,  it  is  aimed  at  preventing  abuses  of  this  new 

computer  age  practice.  The  primary  sponsor  of  the  bill  is  Representative 
Sherwood  Guernsey  (D-Williamstown) ;  cosponsors  include  six  members 
of  the  Commerce  and  Labor  Committee. 


HB  4383 
AN  ACT  TO  PREVENT  POTENTIAL  ABUSES  OF 
ELECTRONIC  MONITORING  IN  THE  WORKPLACE 


RIGHT  TO  KNOW: 

The   logic  of  this  section  is  simple  and  clear:      electronic  monitoring  without 
informing  employees   that  it  is   taking  place  is  no  different   than  spuing. 
Monitoring  is  a  supervisory   tool,   not  a  tool  for  employee  surveillance. 

1.  Prior  Notification   Prior  to  being  hired  (or  prior  to  installation  of  a 
new  system)  all  employees  shall  be  provided  with  a  written  explanation  of: 
a)  what  forms  of  electronic  monitoring  are  being  used,  b)  how  frequently 
each  type  of  monitoring  will  occur,  c)  what  information  is  collected,  d)  how 
the  information  is  used,  e)  how  to  read  printouts  of  statistics  from 
monitoring,  and  f)  how  performance  expectations  based  on  monitoring  statistics 
are  determined. 

2.  Notification  as  Monitoring  Occurs  If  electronic  monitoring  is  not  continuous, 
employees  (and  customers  in  the  case  of  audio  monitoring)  shall  be  notified 
(using  a  beep,  a  light,  or  verbal  notification)  when  monitoring  is  taking  place. 


RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY: 

Protecting  individual  privacy  is  a  key  issue,    especially  in   light  of  other 
contemporary  privacy  concerns  such  as  workplace  drug  testing. 
The    larger  question  is:      to  what  extent  will   the   capacity 

of  computer  technology   to  collect,    store  and  share  information  about  maKy 
aspects  of  our  lives  threaten  individual  privacy? 


(over) 
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1.  Enployee  Privacy   No  enployer  shall  collect  information  through  monitoring 
which  is  not  relevant  to  an  individual's  actual  work  performance.  In 
particular,  an  employee's  right  to  freedom  of  speech  shall  not  be  violated  by 
invasive  uses  of  monitoring. 

2.  Privacy  of  Records  Access  to  records  of  statistics  collected  through 
monitoring  shall  be  appropriately  limited. 


RIGHT  TO  DUE  PROCESS: 

This  section  will  assist  employees  in  challenging  monitoring  activities  which 
are  unfair  or  invasive.      In  general,    we  need  to  counter  the  notion  that  the 
computer  is  always  objective  and  right. 

1.  Access  to  Information   Employees  shall  have  access  to  all  printouts  and 
other  records  containing  information  collected  through  electronic  monitoring. 

2.  Civil  Remedies   Penalties  shall  be  established  for  employers  who  violate 
any  provisions  of  this  law.  Employees  may  bring  monitoring- related  complaints 
to  the  courts  and  shall  have  the  right  to  seek  compensation  for  legal  expenses. 


RIGHT  TO  HUMAN  DIGNITY: 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints  of  workers  is   that  electronic  monitoring  has 
meant  that  performance  evaluation  is  based  on  numbers  alone:     a  good  job  is  a 
fast  job.      Monitoring  doesn't    "count"  unusual  circumstances  or  normal  ups  and 
downs...    the  human  side  of  the  job. 

Electronic  monitoring  shall  not  be  used  as  the  exclusive  basis  of  individual 
performance  evaluation  or  as  the  exclusive  basis  for  disciplinary  action. 


SUMMARY: 

HB  4383  is  not  a  bill  about  how  to  supervise  work.  It  is  a  bill  about  appropriate 
uses  of  new  technology.  Electronic  monitoring  is  just  one  of  many  surveillance 
technologies  now  available.  There  are  legitimate  uses.   But  the  potential  threat 
to  individual  civil  liberties  —  such  as  the  right  to  privacy,  due  process  and 
human  dignity  —  is  also  clear.   It  is  time  to  bring  our  laws  up  to  date  and 
establish  public  policy  guidelines  to  help  ensure  appropriate  uses  of  these 
new  technologies. 


Below  is  a  list  of  what  is  covered  in  HB  4383,  an  act  to  prevent  potential  abuses 
of  electronic  monitoring  in  the  workplace: 


1.  Written  notice  upon  employment  (S2a,  line  31) 

2.  Notification  of  prospective  employees  (S2b  and  c,  48  and  52) 

3.  Notification  of  employee  as  monitoring  occurs  (if  not  continuous)   (S2d,  58) 
Also  known  as  the  "Beep  Bill" 

4.  Notification  of  customer  when  service  observation  occurs  (S2e,  65) 

5.  Ninety  days  from  passage  is  given  for  implementation  of  the  above  (S2f ,  70) 

6.  Employee  guaranteed  access  to  own  records  of  data  collected  through  monitoring 
(S3,  75) 

7.  Protection  against  employer  collecting  information  through  monitoring  which  is 
not  relevant  to  work  performance  (S4a,  79) 

8.  Protection  against  using  monitoring  to  collect  information  which  interferes  with 
an  employees  First  Amendment  rights  (S5c,  104) 

9.  Appropriate  limits  on  who  has  access  to  data  collected  on  individual  employees 
(S4b,  83) 

10.  Protection  against  monitoring  being  used  as  the  exclusive  basis  for  performance 
evaluation,  disciplinary  action  or  setting  performance  expectations  (S5a  and  b, 
96  and  100) 

11.  Criminal  penalties:  fines  for  violation  of  the  law  (S6a,  112) 

12.  Civil  remedies:  allows  for  civil  action,  including  seeking  compensation  for  court 
costs  (SI,   122) 

13.  The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  makes  rules  and  regulations  to  enforce 
the  law  (S8,  133) 


Massachusetts  Coalition 
on  New  Office  Technology 


/fiL 


^\ 


241  St.  Botolph  Street 
Boston,  MA  02115  _ 


(617)536-TECH 


November    28,    19  8  8 


Modifications  to  HB  4383  for  1989  Refiling 


HB  4383,  an  act  to  prevent  potential  abuses  of  electronic  monitoring 
in  the  workplace,  was  first  drafted  in  1988.   The  1989  proposed 
legislation  will  remain  unchanged  except  for  the  following: 

1.  Under  Section  5  add  a  new  paragraph  "d": 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  personal  data  collected  through 
electronic  monitoring  as  the  basis  of  performance  evaluation  or 
disciplinary  action  unless  said  action  is  taken  in  a  timely 
manner. 

2.  Under  Section  2,    line  58  insert  the  phrase  "at  periodic  inter- 
vals" as  follows: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employer  to  engage  in  electronic 
monitoring  unless  the  employer  provides  the  affected  employee 
with  a  signal  light,  beeping  tone,  verbal  notification  or  other 
form  of  visual  or  aural  notice,  at  periodic  intervals,  that 
electronic  monitoring  is  taking  place. . . 

Please  note  that  the  above  language  only  describes  the  content  of 
changes  made.   The  final  language  will  be  drafted  by  our  lawyer. 


All  other  changes  to  the  1988  draft  legislation  pertain  only  to  clari- 
fying existing  language  and  do  not  constitute  changes  of  substance. 
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By  Marjorie  Backman 

Imagine  a  workplace  where  an  operator 
plugs  in  her  headsets  to  begin  her  work.  With- 
out her  knowing  it,  a  supervisor  in  another  of- 
fice taps  into  the  line  —  listening  to  her  eve- 
ry word. 

At  the  same  time,  a  different  supervisor  may 
sit  down  beside  her  —  not  only  to  listen  to 
the  conversation,  but  to  observe  how  many 
key  strokes  she  uses  and  which  screens  of  in- 
formation she  calls. 

In  addition,  a  computer  is  collecting  infor- 
mation —  about  the  length  of  each  call  and 
how  many  calls  the  operator  handles  every  1 5 
minutes. 

No,  this  is  not  some  imaginary  workplace: 
1984  has  long  since  arrived  for  phone  opera- 
tors, where  three  types  of  monitoring  are  the 
rule.  According  to  Denise  Wallace,  a  union 
steward  who  has  worked  for  New  England 
Telephone  Company  for  10  years,  listening  on 
the  phone  lines  "has  been  in  the  company 
since  day  one." 

But  what  has  changed,  she  says,  is  the 
growth  in  the  amount  of  worker  monitoring 
and  the  increased  sophistication  of  methods  — 
all  without  regulation,  so  that  there  is  much 
potential  for  abuse. 

"Let's  have  supervision,"  she  says,  "but  do 
it  in  a  manner  so  I  feel  you're  checking  my 
performance  in  a  positive  manner." 

"There  are  hours  and  hours  [of  observation). 
We.  never  know  what  they  observe  us  on." 

"If  it's  being  done  to  supervise,  we  should 
get  feedback.  If  monitoring  is  done  with  no 
feedback,  that's  surveillance." 

According  to  Lisa  Gallatin  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Coalition  on  New  Office  Technology,  a 
two-year-old  consortium  of  labor  and  women's 
groups,  electronic  monitoring  has  spread  to 
other  workplaces  —  where  it,  too,  is 
unregulated. 

And  women  are  on  the  front-lines  as  the 
first  to  experience  this  new  bidden  supervi- 
sion. Electronic  monitoring  is  most  common 
in  office  work,  where  the  majority  of  the  jobs 
are  held  by  women,  says  Gallatin.  Where  elec- 
tronic monitoring  is  heaviest  —  in  data  entry 
work  —  there  is  a  higher  proportion  of  mi- 
nority women. 

Computers  have  been  enlisted  for  monitor- 
ing in  jobs  where  large  amounts  of  informa- 
tion are  being  processed  —  in  insurance,  bank- 
ing and  financial  industries  and  in  state  gov- 
ernment, Gallatin  says. 

Remote  monitoring,  via  the  phone  lines,  has 
become  a  practice  in  the  insurance  industry, 
utility  companies,  airlines  and  travel  reserva- 
tion services.  Among  Boston  workplaces,  East- 
ern Airlines  monitors  reservation  agents  on  the 
phone;  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  and  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  keep  track  of  worker  output  by 
computer. 

With  these  new  technologies  available,  em- 
ployers now  have  a  new  potential  —  to  enter 
into  a  worker's  personal  Me  and  to  assert 
more  control  over  an  employee's  work 
life. 

While  New  England  Telephone  Company 
spokesman  Tom  Stouter  says  the  phone  com- 
pany is  not  interested  in  persona!  calls,  Wal- 
lace tells  of  a  supervisor  who  spread  around 
the  office  the  intimate  details  of  a  con- 
versation between  a  newlywed  and  her 
husband. 


This  could  be  an  isolated  example.  But  what 
Wallace  warns  is  that  monitoring  gives  bad  su- 
pervisors a  new  lease  on  life  and  it  can  be  used 
as  a  means  of  worker  harassment. 

Says  Wallace:  "There  are  times  I  know 
I've  upset  the  management.  After  each  incident, 
someone's  entered  the  observation  room." 

Wallace  and  others  argue  employees  should 
be  informed  before  they  are  monitored,  but 
Stouter  says  such  notification  would  set  up  an 
artificial  situation  and  "would  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  monitoring." 

"Employees  are  aware  they  can  be  monitored 
at  any  time,"  he  says. 

Though  some  might  argue  knowing  a  super- 
visor could  be  looking  over  your  shoulder  at  any 
given  moment  is  stressful,  Stouter  minimizes  the 
extent  of  monitoring:  An  operator  answers  an 
average  of  1,500  calls  a  day.  Only  about  20-30 
calls  of  these  calls  are  monitored  each  month, 
he  says. 

The  company  monitors  because  it  wants  "ac- 
curate, courteous  and  efficient"  service,  Stouter 
says.  Observing  is  not  done  for  discipline,  but 
to  alert  supervisors  to  the  need  for  training.  "We 
give  feedback  as  soon  as  possible." 

But  Wallace  argues  the  phone  company's 
monitoring  does  not  measure  employee  effort, 
which  affects  self  esteem.  For  instance,  she  says, 
the  supervisor  might  focus  on  length  of  call  — 
using  the  1 7-secohd  average  for  directory  assist- 
ance calls  —  and  not  on  the  extras  an  operator 
might  throw  in  to  help  the  customer. 

A  bill  now  pending  before  the  state  Legisla- 
ture's Commerce  and  Labor  Committee  would 
set  some  ground  rules  for  electronic  monitor- 
ing. It  would  not  be  prohibited,  but  employees 
would  have  a  right  to  know  about  it  and  privacy 
would  be  protected. 

•  Employees  would  be  notified  before  hiring 
about  the  frequency  and  types  of  electronic 
monitoring  and  how  the  information  is  to  be 
used,  „»#" 

"" '•  Workers  would  know  wheamonitoring  is 
in  progress. 

•  Employers  would  not  collect  information  ir- 
relevant to  work  performance.     ^^ 

•  Workers  would  have  access  to  records  of 
monitoring.   ,     ^^  #^         ^-ssibb^ 

l(  Electronic  monitoring  would  not  be  used 
as  the  ""only  means  of  judging  individual 
performance. 

Newton  Senator  Lois  Pines,  who  chairs  the 
commerce  committee,  says  she  is  generally  sup- 
portive of  such  legislation.  She  says,  however, 
her  colleagues  are  divided  over  the  bill,  though 
most  would  probably  go  for  some  kind  of 
pre-notification  and  some  favor  "beeping" 
while  monitoring  is  in  progress. 

But  to  Richard  Mastrangelo  of  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts,  an  organization  rep- 
resenting the  state's  manufacturers,  the  bill  is 
anathema.  "It  goes  after  an  evil  that  hasn't  been 
proven  and  doesn't  exist." 

For  now,  while  women  office  workers  bear 
the  brunt  of  this  new  Big  Brother  technique, 
Wallace  points  out  1984  is  here  for  the  public 
as  well.  Unlike  callers  to  police  departments, 
many  customers  are  not  aware  that  they,  too, 
are  being  monitored.  "Many  fear  we're  going 
to  turn  into  a  surveillance  society,"  says 
Wallace. 

Marjorie  Backman  is  assistant  editor  at  The 
Tab.  Equal  Time  is  a  regular  column  on 
women 's  issues. 
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'Anti-bugging'  bill  sought 


By  Joe  Hill 


An  alliance  of  35  Massachusetts  labor,  health  and 
women's  organizations  is  working  with  Rep.  Sher- 
wood Guernsey,  D-Williamstown,  on  a  bill  in  the  slate 
Legislature  that  would  regulate  employer  sur- 
veillance of  employee  work  performance  involving 
the  use  of  telephones  or  Video  Display  Terminals 
(VDTs). 

This  measure  —  "An  Act  To  Prevent  Potential 
Abuses  of  Electronic  Monitoring  in  the  Workplace" 
—  is  guaranteed  to  stimulate  a  lively  public  debate 
about  worker  privacy  rights  and  management  pro- 
duction standards  in  automated  offices  and  other  job 
situations. 

Advocates  claim  it  is  needed  because  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  employees  of  banks,  insurance  and  tele- 
phone companies,  airlines,  utilities,  newspapers  and 
other  firms  are  subject  to  unnecessary  harassment, 
job  stress  and  speed-up  due  to  monitoring  practices. 

As  indicated  in  recent  mailings  to  organizations 
belonging  to  the  Massachusetts  Coalition  in  New 
Office  Technology  (CNOT),  the  CNOT  bill  is  much 
more  far-ranging  than  recent  monitoring  restrictions 
proposed  in  Congress  or  the  legislatures  of  states  like 
New  York. 

A  union-backed  "anti-bugging"  bill  was  passed  by 
the  New  York  Assembly  last  year  but  died  later  in 
the  state  Senate.  It  would  have  applied  only  to 
employer  eavesdropping  on  employee  telephone 
conversations  with  customers  and  if  enacted  would 
have  required  companies  to  use  an  audible  tone  or 
"beep,"  whenever  such  monitoring  was  in  progress. 

Bills  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  last 
year  had  a  similar  focus  on  telephone  monitoring. 
But  any  legal  limitations  on  this  practice  have  been 
strongly  opposed  by  business  lobbyists,  particularly 
those  representing  thi  telecommunications  industry. 
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Some  argue  that 
management's  abuse  of 
monitoring  has  become  a 
major  source  of  job  stress. 


According  to  CNOT  Director  Lisa  Gallatin  of 
Boston,  the  proposed  Massachusetts  bill  would  apply 
to  three  kinds  of  monitoring: 

1.  Remote  monitoring  or  service  observation.  This 
occurs  when  supervisors  secretly  listen  to  or  record 
the  content  of  phone  conversations  between  custom- 
ers and  employees  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the 
work  performance  of  the  latter. 

2  Phone  monitoring  or  telephone  call  accounting. 
Centralized  phone  systems  are  used  to  provide  au- 
tomatic, computerized  records  of  the  time,  length 
and  destination  of  calls  from  each  extension.  ,   , 

3  Computer  monitoring.  Through  VDT  work  sta- 
tions, a  computer  keeps  track  of  productivity  and  job 
activities,  counting  keystrokes,  error  rate,  time  spent 
completing  each  task  and  time  away  from  the  ter- 
minal Supervisors  receive  printouts  of  statistics  on 
each  employee's  work  output  and  patterns  Data  can 
then  be  used  to  determine  production  standards  and 
pay  rates. 

If  enacted,  the  CNOT/Guernsey  legislation  would: 
1   Require  pre-hire  notification  of  monitoring  prac- 
tices. Trior  to  being  hired  or  prior  to  installation  oi 
a  new  system,"  says  Gallatin,  "all  workers  would 
have  to  be  provided  with  a  written  explanation  of 
what  forms  of  electronic  monitoring  will  be  em- 
ployed, what  information  will  be  collected  and  how  it 
will  be  used,  how  to  read  the  statistical  printouts 
produced,  and  how  production  standards  based  on 
this  data  will  be  determined." 

2.  Require  notification  of  monitoring  in  progress  — 
either  through  the  use  of  an  audible  tone  over  the 
telephone  or  through  other  means  when  VDT  oper- 
ators are  being  monitored  electronically. 

3.  Prevent  collection  of  "information  through  elec- 
tronic means  which  is  not  relevant  to  an  individual's 
work  performance." 


Joe  Hill  is  a  longtime  observer  of  the  labor  scene  and 
writes  his  column  twice  a  month  for  The  Berkshire 
Eagle. 


Sherwood  Guernsey 
No  eavesdropping 

4.  Prevent  monitoring  from  being  "used  as  the 
main  basis  for  individual  performance  evaluations" 
or  "disciplinary  action." 

Employees  would  have  "access  to  all  printouts  and 
other  records  containing  information  collected 
through  electronic  monitoring." 

Employers  guilty  of  violating  the  proposed  law 
would  be  subject  to  civil  penalties. 

CNOT's  labor  supporters  include  both  private  and 
public  sector  unions  like  the  Service  Employees, 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Communications 
Workers,  Postal  Workers,  and  American  Federation 
of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees.  They  — 
and  legislative  sponsors  of  monitoring  restrictions  — 
argue  that  management's  abuse  of  monitoring  has 
become  a  major  source  of  job  stress  and  stress- 
related  illnesses  in  the  "automated  office." 

Up  to  6  million  affected 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  at  the  request  of  federal 
monitoring  bill  sponsor,  U.S.  Rep.  Don  Edwards,  D- 
Calif.,  found  that  4  million  to  6  million  clerical 
workers  are  now  being  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
computer-generated  job  performance  statistics. 

CNOT  distributed  its  own  monitoring  survey  forms 
last  year  to  10,000  Boston-area  workers  and  plans  to 
release  the  results  soon  in  connection  with  press 
conferences  and  hearings  on  the  anti-bugging  bill. 

Some  of  the  group's  findings  have  been  reported 
already  in  articles  and  worker  interviews  published 
in  The  Boston  Globe  and  Herald,  and  in  the  CNOT 
newsletter,  "Automated  Times." 

Act  as  union  consultants 

Individual  dues  for  the  organization  (which  include 
the  cost  of  a  subscription  to  its  newsletter)  range 
from  $10  to  $15,  depending  on  income.  Dues  for 
sponsoring  labor  organizations  are  $50  to  $250  annu- 
ally, depending  on  membership  size.  lo  join  or  gel  on 
the  mailing  list,  interested  union  members  or  others 
can  write  or  call  CNOT  at  636  Beacon  St.,  Suite  500, 
Boston,  Mass.  02215  (617-262-1047). 

According  to  CNOT  Director  Gallatin,  a  former 
clerical  worker  and  longtime  job  safety  and  health 
advocate,  the  coalition  staff  also  acts  as  consultant  to 
local  unions  with  problems  related  to  the  introduction 
of  new  office  technology.  CNOT  services  to  unions 
include  steward  training  on  VDT-related  health  haz- 
ards and  advice  about  contract  proposals  dealing 
with  technology  issues. 

"The  technology  itself  doesn't  create  problems," 
Gallatin  says.  "It's  how  the  technology  gets  used. 
Our  aim  is  to  prevent  problems  and  help  workers 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  created  by  new 
technology.  Without  banding  together,  however,  we'll 
never  gain  a  greater  voice  in  how  office  automation 
affects  our  jobs  and  health." 
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The  boss  may  be  listening. . . 


By  Ross  Gelbspan 
Globe  Staff 

The  "electronic  of- 
fice" that  has  prom- 
ised to  make  Ameri- 
can business  more 
productive  has  given 
employers  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunities to  monitor  -  some  say 
spy  on  -  the  minute-to-minute 
performance  of  millions  of 
American  white  collar  workers. 
A  recent  congressional  report 
concluded  that  up  to  7  million 
US  workers  are  being  monitored 
electronically,  often  without 
their  knowledge,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon is  causing  growing 
concern  among  unions,  civil  li- 
berties groups  and  legislators. 

Critics  say  the  workers  most 
subject  to  electronic  supervision 
are  poorly  paid,  relatively  un- 
skilled women.  Some  activists 
and  mental  health  professionals 
say  awareness  that  they  are  be- 
ing monitored  dramatically  in 

creases  stress  In  these  workers, 
sometimes  with  negative  effects 
on  their  productivity. 

Karen  Nussbaum,  executive  director  of  9  to  5,  National 
Association  of  Working  Women,  said  such  monitoring  has 
led  to  "health  problems,  more  sick  time,  and  higher  turn- 
over rates"  among  some  workers.  "Often  the  stress  of 
monitoring  actually  stands  in  the  way  of  productivity." 
she  said  in  an  interview. 

No  scientific  studies  have  linked  such  monitoring  with 
worker  stress,  said  professor  Michael  Smith  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  a  contributor  to  the  congressional  study, 
but  anecdotal  testimony  "highlights  very  important  is- 
sues." 

Employers  justify  the  surveillance  on  the  grounds  that 
It  increases  productivity,  improves  quality  control  and  pro- 


Do  the  firms  that  count 
keystrokes  and  eavesdrop 

improve  productivity  or 
do  they  just  cause  stress? 


vides  an  objective  system  of 
worker  supervision. 

At  Pacific  Southwest  Air- 
lines, which  monitors  both  tele- 
phone and  computer  use  of  its 
service  representatives,  spokes- 
man Wijliam  Hastings  said," 
"Our  customer  complaints  have 
gone  down  since  we've  institut- 
ed monitoring.  Our  productivity 
numbers  have  improved  mar- 
kedly." Electronic  monitoring 
also  "takes  the  subjectivity  out 
of  supervision. 

While  the  emerging  trend  of 
electronic  monitoring  affects 
only  a  small  portion  of  today's 
labor  force  -  primarily  In  data 
processing.  Insurance,  airlines, 
tele-marketing  and  telephone 
service  -  specialists  are  con- 
cerned about  the  Invasive  na- 
ture of  monitoring  and  the  fact 
its  targets  are  the  least  secure 
and  most  vulnerable  workers. 
Noting  that  the  technology 
makes  it  possible,  for  Instance, 
to  count  automatically  a  com- 
puter operator's  keystrokes  as  a 
measure  of  productivity,  critics 
are  focusing  on  Issues  such  as  these: 

•  The  pace  of  work  is  driven  by  computers  without  re- 
gard to  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  workloads  or  the  needs  of 
workers. 

•  Telephone  conversations  of  airline  reservations 
clerks,  telephone  sales  people,  operators  and  others  are 
monitored  -  often  without  the  knowledge  of  employees  or 
customers  -  to  check  on  the  manner  and  speed  with  which 
calls  are  handled. 

•  In  the  name  of  controlling  costs,  some  firms  keep  logs 
of  all  employee  telephone  calls.  Critics  call  such  records. 
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Including  the  numbers  called,  a 
.serious  potential  Intrusion  Into 
,.  jthe  personal  privacy  of  employees. 
"  »•  \-,ln  Its  report,  titled  "The  Elec- 
tronic Supervisor:  New  Technol- 
ogy. New  Tensions,"  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment noted  that  one  In  five  US 
workers  hold  clerical  Jobs.  There 
are  no  constitutional  safeguards 
for  workers  In  the  private  sector, 
the  report  noted,  and  most  clerical 
workers  are  not  protected  by  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements. 

Eighty  to  90  percent  of  110 
companies  surveyed  for  the  report 
by  professor  Alan  Weslln.  a  priva- 
cy specialist  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, reported  collecting  electronic 
performance  data  on  employees.  A 
quarter  of  them  said  the  data  was 
used  only  for  aggregate  planning 
and  cost  controls;  the  others  said 
they  used  It  to  evaluate  workers. 

Robert  Grasing,  a  consultant 
whose  Slmsbury.  Conn.,  firm  de- 
velops electronic  work  measure- 
ment systems  and  has  consulted 
for  about  300  companies  -  most  of 
them  banks  and  Insurance  firms 
-  says  properly  Implemented 
worker-monitoring  can  Improve, 
productivity  20-35  percent,  eras- 
ing, a  senior  vice  president  at  Rob- 
ert E.  Nolan  Co.,  says  success  of 
monitoring  depends  on  the  timeli- 
ness and  the  quality  of  feedback 
from  supervisors.  Monitoring 
workers  as  they  perform  a  task  - 
rather  than  later  -  enables  a  su- 
pervisor to  help  an  employee  who 
has  a  personal  problem  or  trouble 
with  a  task,  he  said.  "The  best 
way  to  use  such  Information  is  to 
counsel  people  at  the  time  they  are 
having  difficulties." 

Tonl  Watson,  a  reservations 
clerk  at  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines 
In  San  Diego,  thinks  monitoring  is 
counterproductive.  "My  numbers 
may  have  Improved  since  moni- 
toring began,  but  I'm  certainly  not 
a  better  worker."  said  Watson, 
who  Is  active  in  the  9  to  5  group. 
"I  get  customers  on  and  off  as  fast 
as  I  can.  Sometimes  I  take  time 
with  people,  especially  elderly  cus- 
tomers, who  are  confused  by  the 
wacko  fare  structures.  But  then  I 
know  I  have  to  make  up  the  time 
with  others  or  accumulate  demer- 
its and  face  discipline." 

Watson  said  she  was  especially 
disturbed  by  her  company's  mis- 
trustful attitude.  "If  I  come  back 
late  from  a  break,  they'll  plug  into 
my  set  all  day.  If  you  chat  with 
your  neighbor,  the  supervisor  will 
say.  'We  heard  you  talking  about 
what  you're  going  to  have  for 
Thankglvlng  dinner."  " 

Hastings,  Pacific  Southwest 's 
director  of  corporate  communica- 
tions, said  productivity  records 
•re  not  used  to  discipline  employ- 


ees. "We  Instituted  electronic 
monitoring  to  take  the  subjectiv- 
ity out  of  supervisors  monitoring 
workers,"  he  said.  "The  system 
was  designed  to  help  employees 
meet  their  productivity  standards. 
In  the  past,  monitoring  by  super- 
visors was  very  subjective,  a  real 
hit  or  miss  situation.  Now  employ- 
ees have  clear,  objective  stan- 
dards." 

Telephone  conversations  are 
monitored  periodically  to  make 
sure  employees  are  using  the  right 
language,  he  said.  "We  Just  want 
to  make  sure  the  standard  sale 
pitch  Is  being  used."  I  le  dismissed 
complaints  that  timing  calls  pre- 
vents proper  servicing  of  clients. 
"When  we  set  the  amount  of  time 
allowed  for  calls,  we  factored  In 
extra  time  for  providing  Informa- 
tion. If  you  average  the  calls  over  a 
week,  you  find  there  Is  ample  lime 
to  provide  customer  service." 

In  Boston,  an  area  sales  repre- 
sentative for  AT&T  said  monitor- 
ing of  workers'  calls  there  creates 
a  pervasive  climate  of  mistrust. 
"It's  a  terrible  Invasion  of  privacy 
-  both  for  workers  and  for  cus- 
tomers who  don't  know  they're  be- 
ing monitored."  said  the  woman, 
a  four-year  AT&T  employee  who 
asked  not  to  be  Identified.  "It's  not 
necessary  for  quality  control.  Su- 
pervisors call  back  customers  to 
ask  If  they're  satisfied  with  the 
service.  Managers  periodically  call 
up  pretending  to  be  customers.  I 
don't  see  why,  with  those  back-up 
checks,  they  have  to  monitor."    • 

Terry  Romano,  an  AT&T 
spokesman,  dismissed  concerns 
about  invasions  of  customer  pri- 
vacy. AT&T  opposes  a  hill,  pro- 
posed by  US  Rep.  Don  Edwards  ID- 
Call!.),  (hat  would  require  an  audi 
ble  signal  lo  alert  parlies  that 
their  calls  arc  Ixing  overheard  "I 
think  a  beep  on  the  line  would  just 
be  an  annoyance."  he  said. 

Romano  said  monitoring  pro- 
vides a  tool  lo  ensure  quality  ser- 
vice. Because  employees  know 
monitoring  occurs,  the  practice 
engenders  no  mistrust,  he  said. 
"They  know  It's  only  a  tool  lo  help 
them  do  their  Jobs  better." 

Mary  Williams,  a  former  air- 
lines reservation-taker  In  l.os  An- 
geles, disagrees:  "The  monitoring 
has  stripped  my  Job  of  Its  dignity. 
"One  night  I  gnl  a  serviceman 
whose  sister  was  killed  In  an  auto 
accident,  lie  had  lo  gel  lo  upstate 
New  York,  but  he  kept  breaking 
down  In  tears.  I  look  15  minutes 
with  him.  My  supervisors  told  me  I 
was  costing  the  airline  money." 

Williams'  sentiments  were 
shared  by  workers  surveyed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Coalition  on 


en's  groups  that  recently  filed 
slate  legislation  to  regulate  clec- 
Ironlc  monitoring. 

Coalition  leaderMsa  Gallatin 
said  the  bill,  sponsored  by  Re,p. 
Sherwood  Guernsey  (l>  Williams 
lown)  and  scheduled  forhcarlngs 
next  year,  would  require  all  em- 
ployers to  notify  workers  and  cus- 
tomers when  monitoring  Is  taking 
place.  Firms  would  have  to  notify 
workers  In  writing  what  Informa- 
tion Is  collected  and  how  it  Is  uscx|. 
The  bill  would  prohibit  collection 
of  Information  that  Is  nol  relevant 
to  a  worker's  Job  performance, 
such  as  the  content  of  personal 
phone  calls,  a  worker's  bathroqm 
time  and  the  destination  of  per- 
sonal calls.  It  would  also  grant 
workers  access  lo  all  data  collect- 
ed through  monitoring. 

While  there  Is  no  scientific  con- 
firmation of  a  link  between  job 
monitoring  and  stress,  several 
surveys  have  found  anecdotal  evi- 
dence of  higher  stress  levels. 

But  two  psychologists  who 
have  studied  the  Issue  said  the 
timing  and  quality  of  feedback 
from  supervisors  Is  critical. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Schlelfer.  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safely  and  Health,  Is  heading  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  feedback  oh 
Job  stress.  He  said  evidence  Indi- 
cates that  regular,  objective  feed- 
back on  Job  performance  reduces 
anxiety  and  sustains  motiva- 
tlon.Schlelfer  said  preliminary  re- 
sults from  one  ongoing  experi- 
ment with  data  entry  clerks  lndij 
cate  that  ongoing,  current-lime, 
electronic   feedback   can    have  :i 


"positive  effect  on  performance 
motivation  and  can  reduce  levels 
of  stress. . .."  , 

The  alternative,  he  said.  Is  a 
system  In  which  workers  would  be 
told  at  the  end  of.  say.  a  month, 
that  they  didn't  meet  their  work 
standards.  "AH  a  worker  In  tljat 
situation  can  do  Is  get  angry  and 
frustrated,"  he  said. 

Dr.  David  Keenan.  a  Callfqrnia 
psychologist  who  sees  a  number  of 
patients  whose  work  Is  electroni- 
cally monitored,  agreed  that  feed- 
back from  electronic  monitoring  Is 
not  necessarily  stress-lnduc|ng. 
Only  when  coupled  with  negative 
feedback  does  It  create  emotional 
problems,  he  said.  "When  a  per- 
son's work  Is  monitored  on  a  sec; 
ond-to-seeond  basis,  and  the  feed- 
back is  used  to  criticize  his  behav- 
ior, it  Is  similar  to  a  rat  in  a  cham- 
ber who  Is  subjected  to  random 
shocks.  The  situation  causes  auto- 
nomic, physiological  stress  arou- 
sal."   » 

He  said  people  often  work  at 
varying  levels  of  effort,  and  elec- 
tronic monitoring,  which  mea- 
sures performance  on  a  second-to^ 
second  basis,  can  be  emotionally 
destabilizing,  especially  when 
used  punltlvely.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  said,  monitoring  coupled 
with  positive,  encouraging  feed- 
back need  not  be  stressful  at  all. 

Grasing.  the  Connecticut  con- 
sultant, said  the  issues  raised  by 
the  congressional  report  "are  Is- 
sues of  management,  not  technol- 
ogy. If  management  uses  numbers 
only,  they're  going  to  be  misapply- 
ing the  Information.  Some  firms." 
he  concluded,  "buy  the  [monitor- 
ing] systems  without  the  manage- 
ment training  needed  lo  apply 
them  properly" 

Concluded  Schlelfer:  "In  most 
cases,  managers  want  lo  use  moll 
llorlng  technology  lo  boost  pro 
ducllvlly.  Bui  Ihey  don't  have  ail 
appreciation  of  the  human  factor 
in  all  of  this.  A  worker  is  more 
than  an  appendage  to  the  technol- 
ogy." '  k  . 
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65  be  computer  monitored,  agreed 
Gallatin.    '.'." 

•  "9  Computer  monitoring  is  one  way 
Supervisors    can    monitor    work, 

'■Gailatin  said  Supervisors  can  use 
VDTs  to  count   key  strokes,  and 
-errors  as  well  as  the  time  it  takes 
a/i  employee  to  complete  tasks  and 
tiie  time  the  worker  spent  away 
"f,rom  the  machine,  she  said. 
'VA    second    form    of   electronic 
measure  of  an  employee's  perfor- 
mance   is    obtained   by    "remote 
monitoring    or    service    obser- 
vation." This  surveillance  method 
allows  employers  to  listen  to  the 
:  content  of -telephone  calls  made  by 
'■employees,  Gallatin  said.  Employ- 
'  ers  say  the  system  is  designed  to 
dheek    employees'    courtesy    and 
.accuracy     during    conversations 
.with  customers. 

J  '-Most  employees  whose  tele- 
phone calls  are  monitored  are  un- 
aware'6f  the  moment  a  supervisor 
is  listening  in.  she  said.  That  wor- 
ries Gallatin  the  most.  An  employ- 

•  er  can  listen  in  to  a  conversation 
between  an  employee  and  a  physi- 
cian, for  example,  she  said. 

"It  gives  (supervisors)  the  ability 
rto  store  and  share  Information 
about  employees  private  lives," 
she  said 

4  The  third  "least  insidious  and 
most  common  form"  of  electronic 
monitoring  is  telephone-call,mon- . 
Itoring  Through  a  central  phone 
-_  system.  Gallatin  said.  The  comput- 
"  er-generated  information  enables 
employers  to  track  the  number, 
length  and  destination  of  telephone 
calls,  she  said. 

_  Employers-  say  the  telephone 
call  monitoring  is  a  Important 
cost-accounting  measure. 

New  Technology  Magazine  said 
that  20.000  telephone-call  account- 
ing systems  were  sold  in  1985  and 
predicted  that  purchases  of  the 
systems  are  likely  to  continue  at  a 
rapid  pace. 


Gallatin  said  the  wider  use  of 
new  technology  raises  more  con- 
.  cerns  about  its  utilization. 

She  is  concerned  about  health 
problems  related  to  electronic 
monitoring.  "The  feeling  that 
you're  being  watched  every  min- 
ute" is  very  stressful,  she  said 

Monitoring  also  affects  job 
quality  she  said  "These  changes  in 
working  conditions  conjure  up 
images  of  an  electronic  sweat 
shop  "  The  coalition  fears  that  the 
harnessing  of  technology  means 
that  job  performance  will  be  mea- 
sured by  quantity  of  work  pro- 
duced rather  than  the  quality,  she 
added 

"We  concede  that  new  technolo- 
gy and  monitoring  capabilities  are' 
Here  to  stay,    Gaiiatin  saiq   "tsut 


monitoring  without  informing  em- 
ployees is  no  different  than  spy~~ 

*  •  • 

Employers  surveyed  by  The 
Sunday  Republican  acknowledged 
that  they  use  electronic  means  to 
measure  job  performance  and 
quality. 

New  England  Telephone  Co.  has 
long  had  in  place  a  system  where- 
by it  can  listen  in  to  conversations 
conducted  by  its  directory  assis- 
tance operators. 

Ralph  Kendall,  spokesman  for 
company  In  Springfield,  said  the 
•system  is  "one  of  the  ways  we  can 
insure  the  quality  of  the  service 
(provided  by  operators)."  A  super- 
visor listening  in  on  an  operator's 
call  can  check  for  accuracy  and 
courtesy,  he  said.  The  system  has 
'been  an  important  feature  of  the 
company's  employee  training  and 
development  program,  he  added 

Richard  C.  Conroy,  an  assistant 
vice  president  for  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield,  said  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  its  6,000  employees  in  Mas- 
.sachusetts  are  involved  in  tasks 
that  are  measured  electronically. 
The  practice  is  just  an  updated 
form  of  the  practice  of  counting 
paper  claim  forms,  he  said. 

-Conroy  said  the  company  con- 
ducts 'service  observations"  by 
listening  in  to  employees'  tele-' 
phone  calls.  He  said  employees 
are  informed  when  a  supervisor 
plans  to  listen  in  on  calls. 

"We  do  it  from  the  standpoint  of; 
assisting  the  employee,"  Conroy 
said.  "It's  not  used  against  them.  It 
Is  used  as  a  training  tool." 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  uses  computer  techno- 
logy to  measure  the  productivity 
of  about  450  employees  working 
throughout  the  .country  in  the 
group  health  and  life  claims 
offices,'  according  to  Charles 
Fowler,  <vice  president  for  human 
•resources  at  the  company. 

Workers  involved  are  aware 
that  their  productivity  is  mea- 
sured electronically,  he  added. 
Mass  Mutual  does  not  use  that 
Jtind  of  computer-generated  re- 
cord keeping  in  any  other  opera- 
tions where  video  display  termi- 
nals are  used,  he  said. 


Edward  W.  Collins  Jr.,  business 
;  manager  for  Local  455,  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
I  Workers,  predicted  that  electronic 
monitoring  will  be  one  of  the  hot 
issues  of  1988. 

"Now  it  largely  affects  clerical 
workers  who  are  non-union," 
Collins  said.  "But  it's  going  to 
affect  everybody  sooner  or  later. 
It's  the  whole  issue  of  'The  Brave 
New  Workplace.'  -  ■  '  " 

"We're  not  going  to  stop  the  in- 
troduction of  technology  into  the 
workplace,"  Collins  said.  "But 
things  have  to  be  done  —  primari- 
ly through  collective  bargaining 
and  legislation  —  to  make  sure 
that  machines  don't  become  the 
masters  of  the  worker. 

"Machines  should  be  there  to 
enhance  (the  job)  for  the  worker," 
he  said. 

A  1985  contract  between 
Collins'  union  and  the  Westfield 
.Gas  and  Electric  Light  Depart- 
ment anticipated  technological 
changes  that  might  affect  employ- 
ees 


The  contract  reads  that  "em 
ployees  shall  not  be  disciplined  oi 
the  sole  basis  of  information  gen 
erated  through  electronic  mon 
itoring  or  other  technologies 
changes  introduced  after  the  dau 
of  this  agreement."     '  ' 

Many  electric  light  companie 
have  introduced  computerized 
hand-held  meter  readers  whicl 
employees  use  to  record  data  a. 
they  complete  their  daily  routes. 

"We  don't  look  to  the  device  as  i 
surveillance  device,"  a  spokesmar 
for  Northeast  Utilities  said. 

The  purpose  of  the  devices  is  Ic 
increase  the  efficiency  of  meter 
reading  by  eliminating  the  piece' 
of  paper  company  workers  used  t( 
record  data,  the  spokesman  added 
»   »   * 

The  bill  being  drafted  by 
Guernsey's  office  is  designed  U 
protect  an  employee's  right  tc 
know  about  electronic  monitoring 
The  bill  also  includes  provision1 
designed  to  protect  an  employee'; 
right  to  privacy  and  due  process. 

The  bill's  outline  now  calls  or 
companies  to  notifv  worker*  a: 
the  time  of  employment  about  tjt 
type  of  electronic  rrfonitoring  usee 
in  the  workplace. 

In  cases  where  monitoring  is  not 
continuous,  the  bill  calls  for  the 
use  of  a  signal  (a  beep,  a  light  .o: 
verbal  notification)  to  notify  ^ar 
employee  that  monitoring  is  tak- 
ing place.  .; 

The  proposed  bill  would  prevent 
the  collection  of  information,  in- 
cluding the  content  of  personal  te- 
lephone conversations,  which  are 
not  relevant  to  an  employee's 
work  performance 

The  proposed  legislation  also  al- 
lows an  employee  access  to  infor- 
mation gathered  through  electron 
ic  monitoring.  It  also  calls  or 
employers  to  establish  grievance 
procedures  to  allow  employees  tc 
challenge  the  accuracy  and 
fairness  of  information  gathered 
by  electronic  means. 

Guernsey,  who  serves  on  the 
House  Committees  on  Commerce 
and  Labor,  and  Health  Care,  said 
he  is  very  concerned  about  the  po- 
tential abuses  electronic  monitor- 
ing allows. 

The  representative  echoed  con- 
tentions made  by  the  Communica 
tions  Workers  of.  America  The 
union  believes  that  productivity 
decreases  when  workers  are  mon- 
itored electronically. 

"Workers  are  not  going  to  pro- 
duce effectively  if  they  know 
someone  is  listening  in  potentially 
every  minute."  Guernsey  thinki 
electronic  monitoring  encourage; 
American  workers  to  meet  a  stan- 
dard while  hampering  their  ability 
to -work  creatively 


Guernsey  said  Americans  will 
be  more  competitive  in  the  inter 
national  economy  when  mort 
companies  utilize  flexible  man 
agement  styles,  team  approaches 
and  worker  incentives  to  solve 
problems  and  increase  productivi 
ty  and  quality.    , 

That  s  how  you  do  it  —  not  -by 

using  a  big  stick,"  he  said. 

Guernsey  said  he  intends  tc 
make  the  proposed  bill  "one  of  the 
keynotes'  of  his  legislative  agenck 
fof  1988. 


The  Patriot  Ledger,  Sat.,  August  15,  1987 


A  fair  tool 
or  electronic 
sweatshop? 

Computer  monitoring 
sparks  office  debate 

By  Sean  Horgan 
The  Patriot  Ledger 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  claims  examiner  has  worked 
under  the  silent  and  relentless  gaze  of  her  computer 
screen  at  the  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  processing  center  in 
Plymouth,  feeling  under  the  gun  and  on  the  clock. 

From  8  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  the  claims  examiner,  who  asked 
that  her  name  not  be  used,  keyed  health  insurance  claims 
into  her  computer.  And  while  she  did  that,  her  computer 
kept  track  of  her  every  move.    . 

How  long  did  she  take  with  a  claim?  What  type  of 
claim  was  it?  How  long  was  she  on  the  phone?  Even  how 
long  did  she  spend  in  the  bathroom? 

"You  can  see  the  clock  at  the  bottom  of  the  computer 
screen  and  you  have  to  keep  up  with  the  clock  or  it  will  af- 
fect your  pay,"  she  said.  "It's  always  there,  and  it's 
definitely  created  a  higher  level  of  stress  in  thi  work- 
place." 

She  is  not  alone  in  being  monitored.  The  numbers  are 
sketchy,  but  the  professional  women's  advocacy  group,  9 
to  5,  estimates  that  between  four  million  and  six  million 
U.S.  office  workers  are  monitored  in  their  telephone  or 
compute^work. 

The  systems  generally  are  found  in  businesses  that 
have  strong  dependence  on  data  processing  or  customer 
service  operations.  ' 

Employers  like  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield,  New  England 
Telephone,  insurance  companies  and  hotel  and  airline 
reservations  operations  say  the  information  collected  is 
the  fairest  and  most  objective  way  to  track  employee 
performance  and  productivity. 

•  "It's  a  tool  to  be  used  by  employees  and  supervisors,  so 
they  always  know  where  they  have  to  be  to  meet  their 
standards,"   said   Richard   D.   Conroy,   assistant   vice 
president  of  claims  administration  at  Blue  Cross  Blue 
Shield  (of  Massachusetts.  "And  it  provides  them  with 
instant  feedback." 
!  Not  all  companies  see  it  that  way. 
t  Memphis-based  Federal  Express  said  it  has  almost 
entirely  abolished  its  computer  monitoring  because  the 
company  found  it  caused  more  problems  than  it  solved. 
■  "Individual  worker  performance  was  being  impeded." 
said    Robert    Hernandez,   vice   president   of  customer 
service  at  Federal  Express.  "Our  employees  told  us  that 
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they  were  getting  caught  in  the  squeeze  between  product- 
ivity and  quality." 

Hernandez  said  the  computer  monitoring  had  created 
an  "absolute  increase"  in  on-the-job  pressure.  Since  the 
company  stopped  doing  most  of  the  monitoring,  stress 
has  been  reduced. 

"There  is  no  indication  to  us  that  the  removal  of  this 
monitoring  had  anything  but  a  beneficial  effect  on  our 
employees  and  our  work,"  he  said. 

Labor  unions,  as  might  be  expected,  are  pointing  to 
computer  monitoring  as  the  dark  side  of  the  new  office 
frontier,  a  place  where  technology  has  traveled  too  far, 
putting  employee  privacy  at  risk  and  sacrificing  quality 
for  quantity. 

"That's  the  hottest  issue  right  now,"  said  Steve  Hunt 
of  Local  6  of  the  Office  and  Professional  Employees 
International  Union,  which  is  trying  to  organize  Blue 
Cross  Blue  Shield.  "The  most  active  people  in  the 
organization  effort  are  those  people  being  monitored." 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  scoffs  at  that  remark,  labeling  it 
predictable  labor  hyperventilating.  Big  Blue  said  its  300 
employees  who  are  monitored  represent  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  statewide  work  force. 

"And  that's  not  expected  to  change,"  Conroy  said. 

In  fact,  executives  at  the  state's  largest  health  care 
carrier  do  not  even  like  the  phrase  "computer  monitor- 
ing" because  of  the  Orwellian  overtones  of  spying  and 
surveillance  that  naturally  accompany  it. 

They  prefer  calling  it  an  "electronic  performance 
evaluation"  system. 

"The  system  has  a  lot  to  be  said  for  it  if  it  is  done 
right,"  said  John  Larkin  Thompson,  president  of  Blue 
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Cross  Blue.  Shield  of  Massachusetts,  which  monitors 
about  300  employees  in  Plymouth  and  about  200  in 
Rockland.  "But,  the  key  is  to  set  it  up  in  a  way  that  bal- 
ances all  the  pieces  —  productivity  and  quality." 

The  unions  and  employee  advocacy  groups,  however, 
say  it  probably  should  not  be  done  at  all  because  of 
concerns  about  rights  of  privacy  and  stress-related  health 
problems. 

"The  electronic  sweatshop  has  become  a  reality,"  said 
Lisa  Gallatin,  director  of  the  Office  Technology  Educa- 
tion Project  in  Boston,  an  affiliation  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Coaltion  on  New  Office  Technology.  "It  raises 
serious  questions  about  workers'  rights  to  privacy  and 
civil  liberties  and  questions  about  what  information  is 
being  collected  and  how  is  it  being  used." 

Blue  Cross  argues  that  its  computer  monitoring  system 
is  designed  to  decrease  stress  levels,  not  increase  them  as 
opponents  Of  the  system  charge. 

New  England  Telephone  also  swears  by  its  monitoring, 
which  it  has  been  doing  for  about  a  century.  It  monitors 
the  telephone  calls  of  about  4,200  of  its  27,000  employees 
in  New  England,  including  operators,  service  representa- 
tives and  central  repair  clerks. 

"We  monitor  those  departments  where  we  have  people 
providing  customer  service,"  said  New  England  Tele- 
phone spokesman  Carolyn  McKeon.  "They  all  know  that 
on  any  given  call  they  could  be  observed." 

It's  not  to  discipline  people,  she  said.  "It's  to  help 
correct  them." 

McKeon  said  the  monitoring  comes  in  two  varities.  In 
both  cases,  workers  do  not  know  they  are  being  actively 
monitored. 

"It's  done  by  official  observation  from  a  remote 
location  in  Boston,  where  a  computer  program  randomly 
selects  calls  looking  for  overall  statistical  information," 
she  said.  "It  does  not  know  who  it  is  monitoring." 

The  second  type,  she  said,  is  supervisory  monitoring, 
where  the  supervisor  will  listen  in  on  an  employee's 
conversation  to  determine  whether  the  employee  is 
giving  the  proper  information  and  is  being  courteous  to 
the  customer 

"We've  never  really  considered  changing  it  because  it's 
worked  so  well  for  us,"  McKeon  said. 

By  all  accounts,  there  has  been  scant  data  collected  on 
the  scope  and  ultimate  effects  of  computer  monitoring. 
But  that  is  changing  as  well. 

Gallatin's  group,  which  has  heavy  union  participation, 
hopes  to  determine  just  how  many  Massachusetts 
companies  are  using  computer  monitoring  and  how  those 
systems  affect  office  workers. 

The  project  sent  out  about  10,000  surveys  to  workers 
during  the  past  three  months,  asking  about  the  different 
levels  of  monitoring  and  how  the  workers  cope.  It  expects 
to  have  the  survey  results  by  late  autumn. 

"We  want  to  find  out  all  the  uses  of  monitoring  and 
propose  some  public  policy  guidelines  and  possibly  some 
legislation,"  Gallatin  said. 


u 

The  electronic  sweatshop  has  become  a 
reality.  It  raises  serious  questions  about 
workers'  rights  to  privacy  and  civil 
liberties  and  questions  about  what 
information  is  being  collected  and  how 
is  it  being  used. 

—  Lisa  Gallatin 
Office  Technology  Education  Project 


A  similar  process  is  under  way  on  the  federal  level,  as 
Congress  gets  ready  to  address  the  issue.  . 

Sanford  Sherizen,  a  computer  crime  prevention  con- 
sultant from  Natick,  recently  wrote  a  report  with  MIT 
professor  Gary  Marx  on  computer  monitoring  for  the 
federal  Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  The  office  is 
responsible  for  collecting  information  on  specific  tech- 
nology issues  and  outlining  options  available  to  Congress. 

The  report,  which  will  not  make  formal  recommenda- 
tions, is  scheduled  to  be  released  to  Congress  in 
September.  It  was  commissioned  after  members  of 
Congress  expressed  concerns  with  monitoring  phone 
usage  by  government  employees. 

Sherizen  said  the  report  is  a  social  analysis  of  the 
computer  monitoring  issue,  showing  "who  is  on  what  side 
and  who  is  being  affected"  and  giving  Congress  its  first 
look  at  one  of  the  most  visible  issues  dealing  with 
technology  and  privacy. 

He  said  it  will  show  that  computer  monitoring  affects  a 
different  type  of  employee  than  traditional  employee 
monitoring. 

"It's  clear  that  the  issue  is  not  going  to  impact  the 
assembly  line  worker,"  he  said.  "It's  hitting  the  middle 
management,  white  collar  worker.  We're  dealing  with  a 
very  different  employee  here,  one  who  may  say  'It's  none 
of  your  business.' " 

He  said  it  will  suggest  that  employers  consider  issues 
beyond  the  simple  productivity  questions  before  imple- 
menting the  monitoring. 

"It's  all  relatively  unregulated,  and  in  the  hands  of 
employers  and  government  agencies  who  have  little  legal 
guidance  as  to  what  is  appropriate,"  he  said.  "The 
question  really  becomes  how  much  do  you  depend  on  it 
and  who  owns  what  information. 

"We  probably  felt  initially  that  worker  monitoring  was 
inappropriate,"  Sherizen  said.  "We  came  out  with  a 
feeling  it  can  be  inappropriate  under  circumstances,  but 
feeling  less  anti-technology  than  we  started. 

"We  (don't)  see  technology  as  the  bad  guy  here.  It's  the 
potential  misuse  of  the  technology  (by)  those  who  don't 
have  a  sufficient  appreciation  for  privacy  or  individual 
rights." 


Boston  Business  Journal  /  July  6,  1987 


Unions  say: 


Beware  the 


by  Sue  Reinert/  Journal  Staff 

In  Plymouth,  a  keypunch  operator  for 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  has  her  hourly 
wage  reduced  because  company  computer 
records  show  she  didn't  punch  the  keys 
fast  enough. 

In  Boston,  an  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  (AT&T)  service  representative 
talking  to  a  customer  doesn't  know  that 
her  supervisor  is  listening  in  on  the  line. 

Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  work- 
ers in  the  Boston  area  have  their  conversa- 
tions and  keystrokes  monitored  routinely 
by  their  employers  as  a  result  of  new  tech- 
nology that  is  becoming  a  labor -manage- 
ment, health  and  privacy  issue. 

The  new  systems  enable  employers  to 
measure,  for  each  worker,  such  perfor- 
mance factors  as  the  average  length  of 
phone  calls,  the  number  of  specific  com- 


puter codes  entered  in  a  given  time  period 
and  the  amount  of  time  a  worker  is  away 
from  his  or  her  computer.  Managers  can 
also  tap  into  telephone  calls  without  either 
party  knowing  anyone  is  listening  in,  and 
they  can  keep  records  of  phone  numbers 
dialed  from  each  phone  in  the  office. 

Unions  claim  the  monitoring  is  unfair 
and  results  in  intense  stress  that  may  dam- 
age workers'  health.  They  are  trying  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  by 
negotiating  contractual  protections  and  by 
campaigning  for  a  federal  law  banning 
surreptitious  telephone  eavesdropping. 

In  1985,  one  union  official,  Steve  Curtin 
of  Local  1051  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  (CWA),  even  asked 
the  FBI  to  investigate  AT&T's  policy  of 
listening  in  to  telephone  calls  in  the  compa- 
ny's Providence,  R.I.,  office.  But  the  FBI 
demurred,  saying  it  only  investigated  local 
criminal  matters,  not  labor  disputes,  said 
Curtin. 

"It's  like  100  percent  supervision,"  said 
Stephen  Hunt,  an  organizer  for  Local  6  of 
the  Office  and  Professional  Employees  In- 
ternational Union  (OPERJ),  which  is  trying 
to  unionize  5000  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
workers  in  Massachusetts.  "It  is  a  very 
nerve-racking  process.  It  would  drive  you 
crazy  even  if  you  were  doing  a  great  job." 

But  employers  assert  that  electronic 
monitoring  is  a  legitimate  and  harmless 
management  tool. 

"What  you  call  'electronic  monitoring,' 
we  call  'service  observing,'  "  said  a 
spokesperson  for  AT&T.  "It's  used  as  a 


quality-control  mechanism,  a  coaching 
tool  to  assure  that  our  customers  are  get- 
ting courteous  service  and  correct  informa- 
tion. If  we  had  an  assembly  line,  we  would 
do  this  by  checking  every  65th  widget." 

There  is  no  precise  data  about  how  many 
workers  and  companies  are  involved  in 
electronic  monitoring.  The  Massachusetts 
Coalition  on  New  Office  Technology,  a 
poup  of  unions,  office  workers  and  wom- 
en's and  health  organizations,  has  been 
passing  out  questionnaires  at  subway  stops 
and  office  entrances  since  April  in  an  ef- 
fort to  get  data  on  the  extent  of  computer 
surveillance  in  the  Boston  area. 

Performance  monitoring 

According  to  information  from  union 
officials,  some  of  which  was  confirmed  by 
companies,  New  England  Telephone 
(NET),  AT&T  and  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
use  electronic  monitoring  to  supervise  op- 
erators, service  representatives,  salespeo- 
ple, telephone  repairmen  and  data  entry 
workers.  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  appears 
to  be  the  only  one  of  the  three  that  ties  em- 
ployees' pay  directly  with  their  perfor- 
mance as  measured  by  monitoring. 

Hunt,  the  organizer  for  OPEIU  Local 
6,  said  about  half  the  440  workers  in  the 
insurance  company's  Plymouth  office  are 
data  entry  operators  whose  speed  and  out- 
put's measured  electronically. 

"Every  two  months  they  get  an  evalua- 
tion from  the  computer,"  said  Hunt.  The 
evaluation  is  couched  in  terms  of  the 
"TWEPs"  each  worker  has  received,  he 
said.  Each  worker's  hourly  wage  is  in- 
creased or  decreased  according  to  how  well 
his  or  her  TWEPs  measure  up  to  the  com- 
pany's quota— which  changes  regularly, 
Hunt  added. 

According  to  the  union  organizer,  no- 
body knows  what  a  TWEP  is  or  even  what 
the  initials  stand  for.  "So  they  just  sit  there 
and  punch  the  keys  as  fast  as  they  can," 
Hunt  said. 

Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  didn't  respond 
to  a  request  for  comment.  The  company's 
Plymouth  office  has  an  unlisted  tele- 
phone number. 

Curtin,  whose  CWA  local  represents 
AT&T  workers,  said  he  has  an  agreement 
with  the  company  that  the  monitoring 
won't  be  used  to  set  quotas  or  discipline 
workers.  But,  said  Curtin,  the  contract 
language  is  almost  useless  because  union 
officials  can't  prove  that's  what's  hap- 
pening when  a  worker  is  disciplined  or  a 
quota  is  set. 


Spirit  of  competition 

The  AT&T  spokesperson  denied  that 
monitoring  is  used  in  that  fashion.  "We  do 
register  how  many  calls  are  coming  in  [to 
operators]  and  the  average  length  of  a 
call,"  the  spokesperson  said.  "We  use  it  as  a 
management  tool  so  we  can  readjust  our 
force.  Is  it  used  to  set  standards?  Not  real- 
ly. The  results  are  known  office  to  office; 
there's  always  the  spirit  of  competition." 

Melissa  Morin,  president  of  CWA  Lo- 
cal 1400,  which  represents  about  200  NET 
business  offices  in  New  Hampshire,  said 
telephone  monitoring  raises  privacy  issues 
for  NET  customers  as  well  as  workers. 
"The  customer  who  calls  up  to  say  he 
can't  pay  his  bill  may  be  giving  highly  con- 
fidential information — at  least  to  the  cus- 
tomer," said  Morin.  "They're  totally  una- 
ware of  the  fact  that  they  might  be  moni- 
tored." 

But  according  to  Tricia  Keene,  general 
manager  of  operator  services  for  NET  and 
New  York  Telephone,  the  company  isn't 
interested  in  customers'  personal  stories 
and  doesn't  tape-record  any  of  the  calls  it 
monitors.  "Our  only  purpose  is  to  provide 
quality  service,"  said  Keene.  "We  want  to 
know  how  does  the  employee  handle  the 
difficult  call." 

Keene  said  supervisors  at  NET's  central 
office  in  Boston  monitor  about  one  in 
7000  calls  to  operators  throughout  the  sys- 
tem. Local  offices  tap  into  one  in  600  calls. 

The  company  also  measures  the  length 
of  time  an  operator  spends  on  a  call,  but 
doesn't  use  the  information  to  set  quotas 
for  operators,  said  Keene. 

"Operators  know  that  one  in  600  calls 
will  be  monitored,"  said  Keene.  "I  think 
you'll  find  that  they  look  forward  to  get- 
ting feedback  from  supervisors.  I  don't 
think  there's  any  inordinate  amount  of 
stress." 

Morin  noted  that  NET  is  trying  out  a 
new  monitoring  system  that  informs  sup- 
ervisors of  each  computer's  status  at  its 
Hyannis  business  office,  which  is  non- 
unionized.  But  even  in  the  union  offices  in 
New  Hampshire,  there  is  no  contract  lan- 
guage on  monitoring,  said  Morin. 

The  CWA  and  other  unions  are  lobby- 
ing for  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  and 
several  states  that  would  require  compa- 
nies to  insert  a  beep  tone  to  inform  work- 
ers and  customers  when  their  calls  are  be- 
ing monitored. 

"We  would  oppose  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion," said  the  AT&T  spokesman.  "First, 
it  would  be  annoying  to  customers.  Sec- 
ond, we  don't  feel  there's  any  need. 

"We've  been  doing  [monitoring]  for 
years.  Human  beings  being  what  they  are, 
if  an  operator  might  not  be  giving  the  kind 
of  service  they  should,  certainly  it  would 
be  a  tip-off  if  all  of  the  sudden  .  .  . 
beep!"D 


New  study  suggests 
electronic  monitoring 
health  hazard  link 

Telephone  operators  whose  conver- 
sations and  output  are  monitored  elec- 
tronically report  significantly  more 
physical  stress  symptoms  than  workers 
who  aren't  monitored,  according  to  an 
unpublished  Canadian  study. 

The  study  is  unusual  because  it  was 
commissioned  and  supervised  jointly  by 
union  and  management:  the  Communi- 
cations and  Electrical  Workers  of  Cana- 
da and  Bell  Canada. 

Gary  Cwitco,  national  representative 
for  the  union,  told  the  Boston  Business 
Journal  last  week  that  the  study  found 
that  stress  symptoms  such  as  neck  and 
shoulder  pain,  and  arm  and  elbow 
pain,  were  correlated  with  electronic 
monitoring. 

Cwitco  said  the  report  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  union  and  the  comany 
but  has  not  yet  been  made  public.  The 
conclusions  will  be  part  of  negotiations 
between  the  union  and  Bell  Canada  lat- 
er this  year,  he  said. 

A  spokesman  for  Bell  Canada  said  it 
would  be  premature  to  discuss  the  re- 
port before  the  negotiations.  A  spokes- 
man for  AT&T,  commenting  on  the  is- 
sue in  general,  suggested  that  stress 
symptoms  might  be  caused  by  the  job 
itself  rather  than  by  monitoring. 


Cwitco  said  the  results  of  the  study 
have  aroused  questions  about  whether 
monitoring  affects  workers'  health.  He 
said  the  labor-management  health  com- 
mittee that  supervised  the  study  wants 
the  company  and  union  to  look  into  the 
feasibility  of  a  scientific  investigation  of 
the  health  effects  of  monitoring. 

In  the  US,  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  (CWA)  has  spon- 
sored two  studies  that  suggest  that 
monitored  telephone  workers  suffer 
stress  symptoms  and  possibly  health 
problems.  David  LeGrande,  director  of 
occupational  safety  and  health  at  the 
CWA's  Washington  headquarters,  said 
one  union  research  report  showed  a 
correlation  between  computer  monitor- 
ing and  chest  pains.  But  the  design  of 
both  CWA  studies  makes  them  incon- 
clusive, LeGrande  said. 

The  National  Institute  of  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH),  a  gov- 
ernment agency,  recently  began  a  long- 
awaited  study  of  the  health  effects  of 
working  on  VDTs.  Because  of  objections 
by  a  telephone  company,  the  NIOSH  re- 
searchers had  to  omit  stress  symptoms 
from  their  study,  LeGrande  said. 

Therefore,  the  union  plans  to  under- 
take its  own  study  of  stress  among 
VDT  operators  and  has  hired  an  epi- 
demiologist to  conduct  the  work,  said 
LeGrande. 

The  CWA  represents  about  500,000 
communications  workers,  most  of 
whom  are  monitored  electronically, 
said  LeGrande. 

— Sue  Reinert 


American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 


815  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(202)  637-5000 


LANE  KIRKLAND  PRESIDENT 

Frederick  O'Neal 
Angelo  Fosco 
William  H.  Wynn 
Joyce  D.  Miller 
James  E.  Hatfield 
Vincent  R.  Sombrotto 
Marvin  J.  Boede 
Lynn  R.  Williams 
Robert  A.  Georgine 
Jay  Mazur 
John  J.  Barry 
Sigurd  Lucassen 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

THOMAS  R.  DONAHUE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Albert  Shanker 
Kenneth  T.  Blaylock 
John  DeConcini 
John  J  Sweeney 
Barbara  Hutchinson 
Gerald  W.  McEntee 
Owen  Bieber 
Morton  Bahr 
Milan  Stone 
Lenore  Miller 
John  A.  Gannon 


December  28,  1988 


Dear  Trade  Unionist: 


Edward  T  Hanley 
William  W.  Winpisinger 
Wayne  E  Glenn 
Frank  Drozak 
Richard  I   Kilroy 
William  H   Bywater 
John  T.  Joyce 
Larry  Dugan  Jr 
Gene  Upshaw 
Jack  Sheinkman 
Jackie  Presser 


The  AFL-CIO  in  conjunction  with  the  Washington  Theological  Consortium, 
Hebrew  Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  The  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America  and  the  Institute  for  Mission  in  the  USA  is  sponsoring  a 
"Dialogue  Between  the  Religious  and  Labor  Community  on  Social  and  Ethical 
Concerns  in  a  Changing  Economy." 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  this  dialogue  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  from  January  25-27,  1989.  Enclosed 
is  a  dialogue  announcement,  registration  form  and  hotel  card.  Additional 
information  can  be  obtained  by  returning  this  form  or  calling  Michael  Szpak  at 
(202)  637-5132. 

I  would  also  ask  that  you  bring  this  event  to  the  attention  of  your  fellow 
trade  unionists  who  are  concerned  about  the  continued  development  of  the  long- 
standing relationship  between  the  religious  and  labor  community  or  have 
responsibilities  in  this  area. 

Archbishop  Rembert  Weakland,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Milwaukee; 
Rabbi  Richard  Yellin  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America;  Bishop  John  Hurst 
Adams  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Bishop  Sherman  G.  Hicks  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America;  Dr.  T.  3.  Jemison,  President  of  the 
National  Baptist  Convention  of  the  USA;  Monsignor  George  Higgins,  Catholic 
University  of  America;  and  Bishop  Richard  Looney  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  are  among  the  religious  leaders  who  will  be  joining  us  for  this 
conference. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  attending  this  most  significant  event,  and  we  look 
forward  to  providing  you  with  any  additional  information.  Thank  you  for  your 
interest. 


Fraternally, 


President 
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THE  WASHINGTON  HILTON  AND  TOWERS 


Besides  luxurious  sleeping  ac- 
commodations, fine  dining  and  im- 
peccable service,  you'll  find  many 
more  reasons  why  the  Washington 
Hilton  and  Towers  is  Washington's 
finest  convention  hotel. 

Enjoy  our  Racquet  Club  at  your 
leisure— the  Club  features  three 
outdoor  lighted  tennis  courts,  a 
heated  Olympic  size  outdoor  pool, 
sauna,  exercise  room,  whirlpool, 
sun  room  and  jogging  course. 

You'll  also  appreciate  the 
Washington  Hilton's  in-town  loca- 
tion, which  puts  you  close  to  Wash- 
ington's sights,  shops  and  nightlife. 


Washington's  In-Town  Resort 
(202)  483-3000 


For  the  ultimate  in  sumptuous 
living,  select  a  guest  room  in  our 
top-floor  Towers,  a  hotel-within-a- 
hotel  where  continental  breakfast 
and  afternoon  tea  are  served  daily 
in  the  lounge,  and  an  honor  bar 
allows  you  the  convenience  and 
privacy  of  an  exclusive  club. 

An  express  elevator  takes 
Towers  guests  to  a  private  registra- 
tion area,  and  the  Towers  concierge 
is  always  at  your  service  to  arrange 
theater  tickets,  limousine  service  or 
practically  anything  to  make  your 
stay  as  perfect  as  possible. 


RESERVATION  CARD 


NAME: 

(i 
NAME: 

COMPANY: 

ADDRESS:  _ 

CITY: 


(FIRST) 


STATE: 


(MI) 


ZIP: 


Please  circle  rate  for  desired 
ACCOMMODATIONS* 

SINGLE  $     85.00 

DOUBLE  S    S5.00 


DOUBLE /DOUBLE  $    85JM 
SUITES  $    7.8.5  DO  anrl  up 


TOWERS  $    170  00,  Singlp;  $190.00,  Double 

"If  a  room  at  the  rate  requested  is  not  available,  one  at  the  next  available  rate  will  be  assigned. 
All  rates  are  subject  to  prevailing  DC.  Sales  Tax  which  is  10%  plus  $1.00  per  room,  per  night  occupancy 


RELIGION— LABOR  DIALOGUE 
January  25-27,  1989 


ARRIVAL  DATE: 


DEPARTURE  DATE: 

Check  out  time  is  1  pm. 

Accommodations  are  held  until  6  p.m.  on  arrival  day  unless 
guaranteed  by  a  major  credit  card  or  check  covering  first  night's 
deposit. 

□  AX  D  DC  DCB  DVS  DMC  □  ER  □  JCB 
CARD  NO. Exp. 

□  CHECK  ATTACHED 
Special  Requirements: 


Reservations  must  be  received  no  later  than:    Jan    Ifl,  IQflQ 


FOLD,  MOISTEN,  SEAL  AND  RETURN. 
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Dine,  Dance  or  Just  Relax. 


No  matter  what  your  dining  pleasure, 
there's  no  need  to  race  all  over  town  after  a 
busy  day  of  meetings.  The  choice  is  yours 
right  here  at  the  Washington  Hilton: 

Ashby's  Steak  and  Seafood  features  a 
varied  menu  of  continental  and  American 
cuisine  set  in  three  elegant  Victorian- 
styled  rooms. 


The  Colonials  coffee  shop  is  open  daily  for 
a  fast  and  delightful  breakfast,  lunch  or 
dinner. 

The  Gazebo  is  Washington's  choice  for  al 
fresco  dining,  where  guests  can  enjoy 
tropical  drinks  and  light  fare  outdoors  by 
the  pool. 


Ashby's  Club,  adjacent  to  Ashby's  Res- 
taurant, is  a  popular  night  spot,  with  turn- 
of-the-century  decor,  live  entertainment 
and  dancing  nightly. 

The  Point  Lounge  is  an  open  and  airy 
piano  bar,  with  just  the  right  atmosphere 
for  a  casual  conversation  with  friends  and 
business  associates. 
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A  DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

The  Religious  and 
Labor  Community 

ON 

SOCIAL  AND  ETHICAL  CONCERNS 

IN  A 

CHANGING  ECONOMY 


WASHINGTON  HILTON    WASHINGTON,  DC    JANUARY  25-27,  1989 


KEYNOTERS 


Lane  Kirkland,  President,  AFL-CIO 
Archbishop  Rembert  Weakland, 

Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee 
Bishop  John  Hurst  Adams,  AME  Church 
Rabbi  Richard  M.  Yellin, 

Synagogue  Council  of  America 


PLENARY  SESSIONS 

Work  and  Ethics 
The  Poor 
Family  Issues 
Congressional  Perspectives 
Religion  and  Labor  Cooperation 


CONFERENCE  SPEAKERS 


Dr.  David  G.  Trickett,  Washington  Theological  Consortium 

Rev.  William  J.  Byron,  S.J.,  president,  Catholic  University  of 

America 

Bishop  Sherman  Hicks,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 

America 

Marian  Wright  Edelman,  president,  Children's  Defense  Fund 

John  Sweeney,  president,  Service  Employees 

Dr.  Bernard  Anderson,  economist,  Temple  University 

Dr.  Wayne  Stumme,  Institute  for  Mission  in  the  USA 

Dr.  T.  J.  Jemison,  president,  National  Baptist  Convention  USA 

Jack  Sheinkman,  president,  Amalgamated  Clothing  &  Textile 

Workers 

Msgr.  George  Higgins,  Catholic  University  of  America 

Rev.  Mac  Charles  Jones,  St.  Stephen's  Baptist  Church  (Kansas 

City,  KS) 

Thomas  R.  Donahue,  secretary-treasurer,  AFL-CIO 

Rev.  Lauren  Erdahl,  Nebraska  Conference,  UMC 


Rev.  Edward  Boyle,  S.J.,  Labor  Guild  Boston 

Dr.  Phil  Wogaman,  Wesley  Theological  Seminary 

Robert  McGlotten,  legislative  director,  AFL-CIO 

Sister  Nancy  Sylvester,  NETWORK 

Martin  Lapan,  executive  director,  Jewish  Labor  Committee 

Dr.  George  Ogle,  Board  of  Church  and  Society,  The  United 
Methodist  Church 

Sol  Chick  Chaikin,  president  emeritus,  International  Ladies' 

Garment  Workers  Union 

Dr.  Roy  Enquist,  Lutheran  House  of  Studies 

Robert  Harbrant,  president,  Food  and  Allied  Services  Trades 
Department 

Norman  Hill,  director,  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute 

Dr.  Cheryl  Sanders,  Howard  University  Divinity  School 

Jay  Mazur,  president,  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers 

Union 

(list  incomplete) 


For  more  information  or  to  register,  send  this  form  to:  Michael  Szpak,  AFL-CIO 
815-  16th  Street,  NW  •  Room  807  •  Washington,  DC  20006;  or  call  (202)  637-5132. 


ORGANIZATION 


Registration  Fee:  $50.00  ($15.00  for  students) 

Includes  one  lunch,  one  dinner,  evening  reception,  and  all  conference  materials.  Please 

make  checks  payable  to:  Secretary-Treasurer,  AFL-CIO. 


THE  SCHEDULE 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  25 

9:00  REGISTRATION 

10:00  PLENARY  SESSION 

"Ethical  and  Social  Concerns  in  a  Changing 
Economy" 

12:00  LUNCH 

1:30  WORKSHOPS— Period  I 

3:15  WORKSHOPS— Period  II 

5  00  SHARING  OF  RELIGIOUS 

COMMITMENTS 

6:00  RECEPTION 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  26 

9:00  PLENARY  SESSION 

"Economic  Pressures  on  Family  Life" 

10:30  PLENARY  SESSION 

"The  Growing  Underclass  in  a  Changing 
Economy" 


11:45 

LUNCH 

1:30 

WORKSHOPS— Period  3 

3:15 

WORKSHOPS— Period  4 

5:15 

RECEPTION 

6:00 

DINNER  AND  SPEAKER 

"A  Congressional  Perspective  on  the  Future 
of  the  Economy' ' 

FRIDAY, 

JANUARY  17 

9:00 

PLENARY  SESSION 

"What  Can  Be  Done  Through  Religion-Labor 
Understanding  and  Cooperation" 

1030  PLENARY  SESSION 

"Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?" 

11:30  CONFERENCE  ENDS 


THE  WORKSHOP  TOPICS 


1 .  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  THE 
WORKPLACE  (4  Repeat  Sessions) 
Wednesday  1:30  and  3:15 
Thursday      1:30  and  3:15 

2.  THE  LIVING,  JUST,  FAMILY  WAGE 

(4  Repeat  Sessions) 
Wednesday  1:30  and  3:15 
Thursday      1:30  and  3:15 

UNEMPLOYMENT  (4  Repeat  Sessions) 
Wednesday  1:30  and  3:15 
Thursday      1:30  and  3:15 

DILEMMAS  OF  THE  ECONOMY: 
CONTRADICTIONS  AND  OPTIONS 

(2  Repeat  Sessions) 
Wednesday  1:30  and  3:15 

PROSPECTS  FOR  WORKERS  IN  THE  NEW 

ADMINISTRATION  (2  Repeat  Sessions) 
Wednesday  1:30  and  3:15 

6.  ECONOMIC  VALUES  IN  A  JUDEO-CHRISTIAN 
SOCIETY:  A  LOOK  AT  THE  ECONOMIC 
STATEMENTS  OF  VARIOUS  RELIGIOUS  GROUPS 

(2  Repeat  Sessions) 
Wednesday  1:30  and  3:15 

7.  PLANT  CLOSINGS:  THE  SOCIAL,  ETHICAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  DIMENSIONS 

(2  Repeat  Sessions) 
Wednesday  1:30  and  3:15 

WELFARE  REFORM  OR  ASSURED 
EMPLOYMENT:  THE  SOCIAL  AND  ETHICAL 
ISSUES  (2  Repeat  Sessions) 
Wednesday  1:30  and  3:15 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  UNIONS  AS  A 
MORAL  RIGHT  (2  Repeat  Sessions) 
Wednesday  1:30  and  3:15 

0.  THE  FARMER  AND  MIGRANT  WORKER: 
ECONOMIC  AND  RELIGIOUS  RESPONSES  TO 
THE  CRISIS  (4  Repeat  Sessions) 

Wednesday  1:30  and  3:15 

1 .  UNIONS  FOR  WORKERS  IN  RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS:  ARE  THEY  JUSTIFIED? 

(2  Repeat  Sessions) 

Thursday      1:30  and  3:15 

PASTORAL  MINISTRY  IN  RESPONSE  TO  A 

CHANGING  ECONOMY  (2  Repeat  Sessions) 

Thursday      1:30  and  3:15 

PRESENTING  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  TO 

THE  RELIGIOUS  AND  EDUCATION 

COMMUNITY  (2  Repeat  Sessions) 

Thursday      1:30  and  3:15 

MANAGERS:  HOW  THEY  RELATE  TO 
WORKERS  (2  Repeat  Sessions) 
Thursday      1:30  and  3:15 

AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  (2  Repeat  Sessions) 
Thursday       1:30  and  3:15 

FAMILY  ISSUES  IN  CURRENT  LEGISLATION  (2 

Repeat  Sessions) 

Thursday      1:30  and  3:15 

THE  EFFECT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  ON 

JOBS:  A  CONTINUING  CRISIS 

(4  Repeat  Sessions) 
Thursday      1:30  and  3:15 


SPONSORS 


AFL-CIO 

Hebrew  Union  College — Jewish  Institute  of  Religion 

The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 

The  Institute  for  Mission  in  the  USA 

The  Washington  Theological  Consortium, 

which  includes: 

The  Catholic  University  of  America,  School  of 
Religious  Studies 


The  DeSales  School  of  Theology 
Dominican  House  of  Studies 
Oblate  College 

Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia 
Howard  University  School  of  Divinity 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  Gettysburg 
The  Washington  Theological  Union 
Wesley  Theological  Seminary 
St.  Paul's  College 


